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ABSTRACT 

The effect of welfare time limits on families in different 
states was examined in a comprehensive study that involved the following 
activities: (1) a survey of state welfare administrators regarding states’ 

time-limit policies and experiences to date; (2) site visits to five states; 
and (3) a synthesis of research on time limits. The following were among the 
key findings: (1) states have developed widely varying approaches to time 

limits; (2) although all states provide exemptions or extensions from their 
time limits for certain groups of families, the policies differ dramatically 
from state to state; (3) of the approximately 231,000 families that have 
reached the federal time limit or a shorter state time limit, at least 93,000 
have had their case closed at a time limit and approximately 38,000 have had 
their benefits reduced; and (5) although homelessness has been rare among 
time-limit leavers, levels of food insecurity and other hardships such as 
utility shutoffs have been high. The following items are appended: 
supplemental data from surveys of states; profiles of selected states 
discussed in the study report; background information on leaver studies cited 
in the report; and a list of 48 additional reports and studies. (Contains 11 
figures, 28 tables, and 40 references.) (MN) 
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Overview 



Few features of the 1990s welfare reforms have generated as much attention and contro- 
versy as time limits on benefit receipt. Time limits first emerged at the state level and subse- 
quently became a central feature of federal welfare policy in the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (PRWORA), which imposed a 60-month time 
limit on federally funded assistance for most families. 

To inform discussions about the reauthorization of PRWORA, the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services contracted with the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) to conduct a comprehensive review of what is known about time limits. The project 
included a survey of state welfare agencies (conducted for MDRC by The Lewin Group), site 
visits to examine the implementation of time limits, and a review of research on time limits. 

Key Findings 

• States have developed widely varying approaches to time limits. States have broad flexibility 
in designing time-limit policies, in large part because the federal time limit does not apply to 
state-funded benefits. Currently, 40 states have time limits that can result in the termination of fami- 
lies’ welfare benefits; 17 of those states have limits of fewer than 60 months. However, nearly half 
the national welfare caseload is in states that either have no time limit (2 states) or a time limit that 
reduces or modifies benefits when the limit is reached (8 states and the District of Columbia). 

• All states allow exceptions to time limits, but the specific policies and their implementation 
vary. All states allow exemptions (which stop the time-limit clock), extensions, or both. Exemp- 
tions are most common for "child only” cases (which account for about one-third of all welfare 
cases nationwide and are not subject to time limits in any state) and for recipients with medical 
problems. In many states, recipients who comply with work requirements but are unable to find jobs 
can receive extensions, although states define and assess compliance in different ways. As a result, 
some states routinely grant extensions to recipients reaching time limits, while others close most of 
these cases. 

• Nationally, about 231,000 families have reached a time limit; at least 93,000 families have 
had their welfare case closed due to a time limit, and another 38,000 have had their benefits 
reduced. Most of the case closures have been in a few states with time limits of fewer than 60 
months. As of December 2001, families had begun reaching the federal time limit in fewer than 
half the states, and relatively few families had reached the 60-month limit in those states; most re- 
cipients do not remain on welfare for 60 consecutive months. 

• The circumstances of families who left welfare due to time limits are diverse and depend on 
state policies. In some states, most recipients whose cases have been closed due to time limits 
were already working while on welfare; in other states, time-limit leavers are more heterogene- 
ous. Most studies find that time-limit leavers are struggling financially, but they are not consis- 
tently experiencing more or fewer hardships than families who left welfare for other reasons. 
Many time-limit leavers continue to receive Food Stamps and other assistance. 

Though a simple idea, time limits raise a host of complex issues in practice. Many ex- 
perts believe that time limits have played a key role in reshaping welfare, but the knowledge base 
about this key policy change is still thin. Few families have reached the federal time limit, and it 
is too early to draw conclusions about how states will respond as more families reach limits or 
how families will fare without benefits over the long-term, in varying economic conditions. 
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Glossary 

Child-only families: TANF families in which only the children, and not the adults, are in- 
cluded in the assistance unit. 

Commingled funds: Expenditures of state funds that are made within the TANF program 
and are commingled with federal funds. These expenditures may count toward both the 
state’s maintenance-of-effort (MOE) and its Contingency Fund MOE. Commingled funds 
are subject to the federal TANF rules. 

Exemption: A circumstance under which a month of assistance does not count toward a 
family’s time limit. 

Extension: A circumstance under which aid may be continued even though a family has 
reached their time limit. 

Federal time limit: A lifetime limit of 60 months of federal TANF assistance. 

Lifetime time limit: A time limit that permanently terminates or reduces a family’s grant. 

Non-TANF assistance: Assistance that is funded not with federal TANF dollars but with 
state MOE funds provided through a separate state program. Individuals in such programs 
are not subject to the federal time limits, child support assignment rules, or work participa- 
tion requirements. 

Periodic time limit: A time limit that terminates or reduces benefits for a fixed period of 
time, after which regular assistance can again be provided. For example, a state may limit 
benefits to 24 months in a 60-month period. A periodic time limit is different from a full- 
family sanction, which terminates benefits to families who fail to comply with program 
rules. 

Reduction time limit: A time limit that results in the reduction of a family’s welfare bene- 
fits, usually by removing the adult from the grant calculation. 

Replacement time limit: A time limit that results in the replacement of a family’s cash as- 
sistance benefits with assistance of another type (for example, vouchers). 

Segregated state funds: State funds that are expended within the TANF program and are 
segregated from (not commingled with) federal funds. Such expenditures count for both 
TANF MOE and Contingency Fund MOE purposes. They are subject to some TANF re- 
quirements, but not the 60-month time limit. 

Separate state program: A state program that uses MOE funds without any TANF funds. 
Expenditures on such separate programs can help states meet the MOE requirement, but the 
basic TANF requirements — federal time limits, child support assignment rules, and work 
participation requirements — do not apply. 

State MOE funds: Expenditures of state funds that count toward the maintenance-of-effort 
requirement. Under the basic MOE requirement, a state must spend 80 percent of FY 1994 
spending (75 percent if it meets work participation requirements) on qualified state expendi- 
tures to eligible families. 
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State waivers: Waivers received under the former AFDC program that authorized the states 
to test a variety of welfare reform strategies. To the extent that the TANF time limit is incon- 
sistent with a state’s waiver time limit, the state may be allowed to follow its waiver policy 
rather than the TANF policy until the expiration of the waiver. 

TANF assistance: Cash payments, vouchers, and other forms of benefits that are paid for 
with TANF funds and are designed to meet a family’s ongoing basic needs (for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, utilities, household goods, personal care items, and general incidental expenses), 
including supportive services such as transportation and child care provided to families who 
are not employed. Some TANF requirements — the assignment of a recipient’s child support 
to the state, work participation, and data collection on recipient families — apply when fed- 
eral TANF or state MOE funds pay for “assistance” provided under the TANF program. 
Other TANF requirements — including the 60-month time limit and restrictions on teenage 
parenthood — apply only when federal or commingled funds are used for “assistance.” 

TANF nonassistance: Services and benefits that are paid for with TANF funds but do not 
count as assistance (that is, services and benefits that are not required to be terminated under 
the time limit). These include work subsidies, nonrecurring short-term benefits lasting no 
more than four months, supportive services such as child care provided to families who are 
employed, refundable Earned Income Credits (EICs), contributions to Individual Develop- 
ment Accounts, services that do not provide basic income support (such as case manage- 
ment, job retention, job advancement, and other employment-related services), and certain 
transportation benefits to individuals not otherwise receiving assistance. 

Termination time limit: A time limit that results in the cancellation of a family’s entire 
welfare grant. 

Work requirement time limit: A time limit that triggers a work requirement, rather than 
the cancellation or reduction of assistance. 
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Executive Summary 



Few features of the 1990s welfare reforms have generated as much attention and con- 
troversy as time limits on benefit receipt. Time limits first emerged in state welfare reform pro- 
grams operated under federal waivers before 1996, and then they became a central feature of 
federal welfare policy in the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(PRWORA). 

This report provides a comprehensive summary of what has been learned to date about 
time limits: about state policies, their implementation, the effects of time limits on employment 
and welfare receipt, and the circumstances of families whose welfare cases have been closed 
because they reached a time limit. The report is designed to serve as a resource as Congress 
considers reauthorization of PRWORA. 

This study was conceived and funded by the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) and was conducted under contract by the Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation (MDRC) and The Lewin Group. HHS funded three activities: (1) a survey of state 
welfare administrators to obtain information on states’ time-limit policies and experiences to 
date; (2) site visits to five states to examine the implementation of time limits; and (3) a synthe- 
sis of research on time limits conducted to date. The report describes the findings from all three 
study components. 



Key Findings 

A central theme that emerges from all the study components is that time limits are far 
more complex than they seem. This complexity is evident in the states’ diverse policy choices, 
the way time limits are implemented at the local level, and the difficulties in interpreting data 
and studies about time limits. 

States’ Policies and Early Experiences 

The survey of states provides comprehensive, up-to-date data on the states’ time-limit 
policies and their experiences with time limits. Key findings include: 

• Responding to the broad flexibility allowed under the federal welfare 
law, states have developed widely varying approaches to time limits. 

PRWORA prohibits states from using federal Temporary Assistance for Needy Fami- 
lies (TANF) block grant funds to provide assistance to most families for more than 60 months, 
but it allows states broad flexibility in designing time-limit policies. States can impose a 60- 
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month time limit, a shorter time limit, or no time limit. They can exempt certain categories of 
recipients from their time limits or can grant extensions to families who reach the limit. Such 
flexibility exists in large part because time limits do not apply to assistance that is paid for with 
state funds and because states are allowed to extend assistance to up to 20 percent of their 
caseload beyond the federal limit. In reality, the federal time limit is not a limit on individual 
families but, rather, a fiscal constraint that shapes state policy choices. 

As of early 2002, most states had time limits that result in termination of families’ wel- 
fare benefits: 23 states had a 60-month termination time limit, and 17 states had a shorter termi- 
nation time limit. In addition, 8 states and the District of Columbia had a time limit that reduces 
benefits or changes the form of benefits after the limit is reached, and 2 states had no time limit. 
Because the latter two categories include large states like California, Michigan, and New York, 
they comprise nearly half of the national welfare caseload. 

• All states provide exemptions or extensions from their time limits for 
certain groups of families, but the policies differ dramatically from state 
to state. 

The 60-month time limit on federal assistance applies nationwide, but not all families 
on welfare are subject to the limit. The survey of states found that about 55 percent of all fami- 
lies currently on welfare are subject to the federal 60-month time limit. Of those not subject to 
the federal limit, most are “child-only” cases, which now account for about one-third of the na- 
tional welfare caseload. (In such cases, children are living with a parent or other relative who is 
not included in the welfare grant.) Most of the other families not subject to the federal time 
limit live in states that implemented their own time limits before 1996 and received waivers al- 
lowing them to delay implementation of the federal limit. 

In addition, most states exempt certain categories of families from their state time limit 
even though the families are subject to the federal time limit. (There are also some families who 
are exempt from the federal limit but subject to state limits.) The most common exemptions are 
for recipients who are incapacitated or are victims of domestic violence. Finally, most states 
allow for time-limit extensions, usually because the family faces a particular hardship or be- 
cause the parent was unable to find work despite diligent efforts. The states will have to use 
their own funds to pay for families’ benefits if they receive more than 60 months of federally 
funded assistance and exceed the 20 percent cap discussed earlier. 

• Nationally, about 231,000 families have reached either the federal time 
limit or a shorter state time limit. At least 93,000 families have had their 
case closed at a time limit, and approximately 38,000 have had their 
benefits reduced. Most of the case closures occurred in a few states with 
time limits of fewer than 60 months. 
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The federal 60-month clock began “ticking” when each state implemented its TANF 
program — sometime between September 1996 and July 1997. As of December 2001, families 
had reached the 60-month federal time limit in 22 states. The overall number of families who 
had reached the federal limit in these states — about 54,000 — represents a very small fraction 
of the families who could potentially have reached the limit. In addition, more than 80 percent 
were in New York State, where most families who receive 60 months of federally funded bene- 
fits can move to a state and locally funded program that provides the same benefits but only 
partly in cash. As a result, only around 8,000 families nationwide have had their case closed 
because of the 60-month time limit and are not receiving other assistance. 

Most states have found that a very small proportion of recipients reach the time limit af- 
ter 60 months of continuous benefit receipt. There are several reasons for this pattern. Even be- 
fore the recent reforms, most people who received welfare did not remain on the rolls continu- 
ously for long periods. The strong economy, expanded financial supports for low-income work- 
ing families, and enhanced state welfare-to-work programs increased the number of families 
who exited welfare in the 1990s. In addition, some states have shorter state time limits and/or 
have imposed large numbers of sanctions that closed the cases of recipients who were deemed 
noncompliant with work requirements (or they have removed the adult from the grant, creating 
a child-only case). Finally, as noted earlier, some families are exempt from the federal limit. 

A larger number of families — about 1 76,000 — have reached state time limits of 
fewer than 60 months. Once again, however, states have found that few recipients reach even 
short time limits after continuous benefit receipt. State-to-state differences in definitions and 
data availability make it difficult to get an accurate count of the families whose cases have been 
closed because of these limits, but the number appears to be at least 85,000, with most of the 
total in five states (Connecticut, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Virginia). In several of the 
states with shorter time limits, a large proportion of the recipients whose cases were closed were 
already employed (that is, were mixing work and welfare) before they reached the time limits. 
Also, many states allow families whose cases are closed to return to welfare under certain con- 
ditions. Finally, approximately 38,000 families — in Arizona, Indiana, and Texas — have had 
their benefits reduced because they reached state time limits. 

The Implementation of Time Limits 

The implementation of time limits is far more complex than many might assume. The 
complexity arises because states are seeking to identify and protect particularly vulnerable fami- 
lies without diluting the overall message that welfare is temporary. The states’ time-limit prac- 
tices are as diverse as their policy choices: Even time-limit policies that look similar on paper 
may be implemented quite differently across states or even across welfare offices within states. 
Key findings from the survey and field visits include: 
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• In an effort to send a dear message to recipients, welfare staff tend to 
ignore or gloss over the complexities of their state’s time-limit policies. 

Many states’ time-limit policies are complicated. For example, rather than imposing 
lifetime limits, many states limit recipients to a specific number of months of benefits within a 
longer calendar period (for example, 24 months in a 60-month period). These policies are in- 
tended to help recipients, but welfare staff, eager to persuade recipients to take time limits seri- 
ously, often ignore the nuances. Similarly, while benefit extensions are possible in most states, 
staff seldom mention extension policies until recipients are close to the time limit; workers do 
not want to risk diluting the message by giving recipients the impression that the time limit is 
not firm. Of course, once people begin reaching a time limit, the grapevine takes over, and re- 
cipients will form their views based on what actually happens. 

• The time-limit message can be complicated by earned income disregards 
and other state welfare policies. 

Many believe that welfare staff should urge recipients to leave welfare quickly in order 
to save, or “bank,” their months of assistance for future emergencies. However, this message 
can be a hard sell because many recipients feel that they have few alternatives in the short term. 
The banking message is also complicated by the presences of expanded earned income disre- 
gards and other policies that allow people to continue receiving partial welfare benefits after 
they go to work (such policies have been implemented in most states). Because these supple- 
mental welfare benefits almost always count toward time limits, staff must choose whether to 
urge working recipients to leave welfare quickly — essentially ignoring the disregards — or to 
stay on assistance to benefit from the disregards. Approaches vary depending on the generosity 
of the disregards, the individual recipient’s situation (for example, whether she is close to reach- 
ing the time limit and whether she receives regular child support payments), and the policy 
preferences of state and local administrators. 

• Almost all states allow exemptions or extensions for recipients with seri- 
ous medical problems, but the processes for identifying these recipients 
and verifying their condition vary; some critics believe that recipients 
who should be exempted often fall through the cracks. 

States have long faced the challenge of identifying recipients who are temporarily un- 
able to work, but time limits raise the stakes. Most states ask recipients to report health prob- 
lems that might lead to an exemption from work requirements or time limits, but fear, stigma, or 
lack of knowledge may prevent recipients from discussing mental health problems, substance 
abuse, domestic violence, and other issues. Also, once a recipient reports a problem, some states 
have developed elaborate review processes to ensure consistency and prevent abuse. But the 
same conditions that make work difficult may also hinder some from navigating the review 
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process. Finally, given certain types of health problems, decisions about whether someone is 
able to work are far from clear-cut. 

Despite these challenges, states believe that they identify most recipients facing serious 
barriers to employment; client advocates argue that more proactive assessment efforts are 
needed, noting, for example, that post-time-limit outreach programs targeted to families whose 
cases are closed sometimes find former recipients who should have qualified for an exemption. 

• Many states grant time-limit extensions to recipients who are unable to 
find jobs despite diligent efforts, but there are key differences in how 
compliance is assessed and defined and in how case closures are catego- 
rized. 

In assessing a recipient’s level of compliance with work-related requirements, some 
states examine the individual’s entire case history, but many focus primarily on the individual’s 
current willingness to comply. In many states, recipients approaching the time limit are targeted 
for intensive monitoring and services. 

Some states use clear-cut definitions of compliance, while others use more subjective 
criteria that are open to interpretation by individual workers. When definitions are not clear-cut, 
decisions about time-limit extensions tend to be subject to review, in an effort to ensure that 
cases are handled consistently. 

Overall, some states grant extensions to most of the recipients who reach time limits 
without jobs, while others grant few extensions. However, states use different definitions and 
collect different types of data, making direct comparisons difficult. For example, when a recipi- 
ent’s case is closed for noncompliance with program rules around the time she or he reaches the 
time limit, or during an extension, some states might categorize this as a time-limit exit, while 
others might characterize it as a sanction. Also, in some states, recipients whose cases are closed 
because of time limits can easily return to welfare if they agree to comply; in other states, there 
are few opportunities to return. It is important to note that most of the experience with time lim- 
its to date pertains to state time limits of fewer than 60 months. There are no restrictions on us- 
ing federal funds to assist families who are granted extensions to these short time limits; thus, 
states may respond differently when families reach the federal 60-month limit. 

Effects of Time Limits on Employment and Welfare Receipt 

Time limits are not designed simply to reduce long-term welfare receipt but also to 
change the behavior of current or potential welfare recipients — to encourage them to get jobs 
or seek other income sources instead of welfare. For example, the existence of a time limit 
might encourage recipients to leave welfare faster, before reaching the limit, in order to bank 
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some of their months, or it might discourage mmamim recipients from applying for benefits. 
And, of course, individuals who have their welfare benefits canceled might try harder to find or 
keep jobs. The pattern of these effects may determine how time limits affect the income and 
material well-being of families. 

Because time limits have almost always been implemented as part of a package of other 
welfare reforms, it is very difficult to isolate their effects. Nevertheless, the available data sug- 
gest several tentative conclusions: 

• There is some evidence that time limits can cause welfare recipients to 
find jobs and leave welfare more quickly, even before reaching the limit; 
however, the magnitude of this effect is not clear. 

Several state welfare reform initiatives that included time limits were started under 
waivers before 1996 and were evaluated using a rigorous, random assignment research design; 
that is, families were assigned, by chance, to a program group subject to the welfare reform (in- 
cluding the time limit) or to a control group subject to the previous welfare policies, and both 
groups were then followed over time to determine what difference the reforms made. Results 
from the early phases of these studies, before anyone reached the time limits, provide evidence 
about the “anticipatory” effects of time limits (although the study designs did not allow re- 
searchers to measure whether time limits affect welfare applications). 

The studies consistently found that program group members were more likely to work 
than control group members, even before anyone reached the time limits. However, it is impos- 
sible to say whether these effects were driven by the time limits, because the programs also in- 
cluded other features that promoted employment (such as enhanced earned income disregards 
and expanded work requirements and services). 

In contrast, most of the studies found that program group members were no more likely 
to leave welfare in the period before people began reaching the time limits. At first glance, this 
suggests that no “banking” was going on, but the pattern is probably attributable to expanded 
earned income disregards and similar policies that made it easier for program group members to 
continue receiving benefits after going to work. It is possible that the time limits encouraged 
some people to leave welfare sooner while the work incentives encouraged people to stay on 
welfare longer, with the overall result being a wash. 

A series of econometric “caseload” studies used data on state policies, caseloads, and 
economic conditions to try to isolate the effects of welfare reform. A few of the studies sought 
to tease out the effects of individual reform components, including time limits. Most of these 
studies concluded that both welfare reform and the strong economy contributed to the decline in 
welfare caseloads. Although some studies did not find evidence that time limits per se affected 
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the caseload, one study using individual-level national survey data estimated that time limits 
may have been responsible for a substantial proportion of the welfare caseload decline, with the 
strongest effects being seen for families with very young children. These declines must have 
been anticipatory effects, because few families had reached a time limit when the analysis was 
conducted. 

• It does not appear that the cancellation of welfare benefits at a time limit 
induces many recipients to go to work. 

Two of the random assignment studies followed program and control group members 
for four years — well beyond the point when families began reaching the states’ time limits. 
(The studies examined Connecticut’s statewide Jobs First program, with a 21 -month time limit, 
and a Florida pilot program, the Family Transition Program [FTP], with 24- and 36-month time 
limits.) In neither case did the program’s effects on employment grow substantially when peo- 
ple began reaching the time limit and having their benefits canceled, suggesting that few people 
were induced to work by benefit termination. In Connecticut, most of the people whose cases 
were closed at the time limit were already working, but that was not the case in Florida’s FTP. 

This pattern of effects appears to be consistent with the results of a series of follow-up 
studies, discussed below, which found that employment rates among people whose benefits 
were canceled at time limits did not change much over time. 

• Two welfare reform initiatives with time limits have been rigorously 
tested, and neither produced consistent effects on family income or ma- 
terial hardship in the period after families began reaching the limits; but 
it is difficult to isolate the effects on families whose benefits were termi- 
nated. 

Neither Connecticut’s Jobs First program nor Florida’s FTP generated consistent over- 
all effects on family income or material well-being in the post-time-limit period, although there 
is evidence that small groups of families may have lost income as a result of the programs. 
These results do not mean that program group members lost no income when their benefits 
were cut off but, rather, that the program group, on average, had about the same income as the 
control group. In addition, the programs had few effects on fertility, on marital status, or on the 
well-being of elementary-school-age children. 

In both programs, only a fraction of program group members actually reached the time 
limits (most left welfare before reaching the limits), but it is difficult to determine the direct ef- 
fects on these families because there is no way to know which members of the control group 
should serve as the appropriate benchmark. 
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The Circumstances of Families After Time Limits 



Some of the key questions about time limits concern how families fare after their bene- 
fits are terminated. Are they working? Are they receiving other forms of public assistance? Do 
they experience severe hardships such as homelessness or hunger? 

Although it is too early to offer definitive answers, eight state and federally funded post- 
time-limit studies provide a wealth of data. The studies have the same limitation as other studies 
of welfare leavers, however: Data on the post- welfare circumstances of families do not neces- 
sarily provide evidence about the effects of welfare reform. In addition, none of the post-time- 
limit studies provide direct evidence on the federal 60-month limit; they were all conducted in 
states with limits of fewer than 60 months. Finally, all of the studies were conducted during pe- 
riods of low unemployment. Keeping these limitations in mind, key findings include: 

• Most studies found that individuals who lost benefits because of time 
limits were more likely to have large families and to live in public or 
subsidized housing, compared with people who left welfare for reasons 
other than time limits. 

Several studies also found that time-limit leavers were more likely to lack a high school 
diploma and to be African-American. These characteristics overlap, however, and it is not clear 
which are independently associated with reaching a time limit or with having one’s benefits 
canceled. 

• The post-exit employment rates of time-limit leavers vary widely across 
states, ranging from less than 50 percent to more than 80 percent. 

Most of the variation in employment rates after leaving welfare is attributable to state 
policies that shape who reaches the time limit or who is eligible for a time-limit extension. For 
example, some states impose large numbers of full-family sanctions, so that most of the people 
who reach the time limit are either employed or complying with program rules. Similarly, in 
states with relatively high welfare grant levels and generous earnings disregards, many people 
are mixing work and welfare when they reach the time limit. Some states grant extensions to 
most recipients who are not employed when they reach the time limit, while other states are 
quite likely to close such cases. 

As a consequence of these disparities, employment rates in some states are lower for 
time-limit leavers than for other leavers, and rates in other states are higher for time-limit leav- 
ers. For the most part, however, post-exit employment rates are similar to pre-exit employment 
rates. In other words, although the overall rates can hide dynamic employment patterns, there is 
little evidence that large numbers of people responded to the termination of their benefits by 
going to work. 
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• Large proportions of time-limit leavers continue to receive Food 
Stamps, Medicaid, and other assistance after exit. 

There is wide variation in Food Stamp receipt across states, largely tracking the differ- 
ences in employment rates (that is, the rates of Food Stamp receipt are lowest in states where 
most time-limit leavers are working and thus less likely to be eligible). However, time-limit 
leavers are generally more likely than other welfare leavers to receive Food Stamps, even in 
states where their post-exit employment rate is higher. 

• In most states where studies were conducted, time-limit leavers reported 
lower income and more material hardships after leaving welfare than 
before, but time-limit leavers did not consistently report fewer or more 
hardships than people who left welfare for other reasons. 

In all states, some time-limit leavers reported that their post-welfare income or standard 
of living was higher than when they received welfare, whereas others reported being worse off. 
Although the percentages vary, a greater proportion of respondents in most states said that they 
were worse off than better off. In general, employed respondents reported higher household in- 
come than nonworking respondents. 

Homelessness has been rare among time-limit leavers, but levels of food insecurity and 
other hardships (such as utility shutoffs) have been high. Again, however, there is not a clear 
association between levels of hardship and employment status, and there are few clear patterns 
of hardships across states or categories of leavers. 



Conclusions and Implications 

Given the exceptional diversity in both policies and implementation practices affecting 
time limits, the practical meaning of “time limit” differs from state to state — and from welfare 
office to welfare office within some states. Also, because time limits interact in complex ways 
with earned income disregards, sanctions, and other state policies, it is critical to consider the 
full set of policies before characterizing a state’s overall approach to welfare reform or assessing 
data on key outcomes, such as the employment rate of individuals who left welfare because of 
time limits. 

Moreover, the story of time limits is still unfolding. Very few families have reached the 
federal 60-month time limit, and it is too early to draw any broad conclusions about how states 
will respond as more families reach the limits, about how families will fare without benefits 
over the long term, and about whether the 20 percent hardship exemption in federal law will be 
adequate over time. There will be many opportunities to obtain additional data over the next 
two or three years, as a larger number of families reach time limits under varying economic 
conditions. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



Time limits on benefit receipt are among the most dramatic and controversial changes 
characterizing welfare reform in the 1990s, and they may figure prominently in discussions 
about the reauthorization of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation 
Act (PRWORA) of 1996. 

This report provides a comprehensive summary of what has been learned to date about 
time limits: about state policies, about the implementation of time limits, and about the effects 
of time limits on families. It is designed to serve as a resource for policymakers, administrators, 
advocates, journalists, researchers, and other interested parties at the federal, state, and local 
levels. The report was produced for the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) 
by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) and The Lewin Group. 



The Evolution of Time Limits Before 1996 

Welfare has always been time-limited in the sense that adults could never receive Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) benefits after they no longer had any dependent 
children. The notion of placing a time limit on benefits for families with children was not 
widely discussed until 1992, when presidential candidate Bill Clinton promised to “end welfare 
as we know it” by placing a two-year time limit on AFDC benefits and providing subsidized 
jobs, if necessary, to recipients whose benefits ended. 

In 1993 and 1994, HHS began granting waivers of AFDC rules that allowed states to 
impose time limits on benefit receipt. 1 Many of these early time-limit policies did not apply 
statewide, and various categories of recipients were exempted from the limits. In addition, many 
of the waiver programs did not include time limits that resulted in cancellation of a family’s en- 
tire AFDC grant (that is, termination time limits)? In fact, most of the waivers granted before 
October 1994 included work requirement time limits: Recipients who reached the limit were 
required to work and were allowed to continue receiving benefits if they cooperated. (In many 



'in January 1994, Florida received waivers to operate the Family Transition Program (FTP), a pilot 
project that included time limits of 24 months (in any 60-month period) or 36 months (in any 72-month 
period), depending on clients’ characteristics. Some of the waivers that were granted earlier included pro- 
visions that might be described as time limits. For example, under a waiver granted to Iowa in October 
1993, recipients were required to develop a self-sufficiency plan that included an individually based time 
frame for achieving self-sufficiency. 

2 The glossary at the front of the report includes definitions of key terms related to time limits. 
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of these programs, the state provided subsidized jobs or work experience slots to recipients who 
were unable to find unsubsidized jobs.) 3 Other states imposed reduction time limits in which 
only a portion of the family’s grant (usually the adult portion) was eliminated at the time limit. 
Over time, the generally accepted meaning of the term “time limit” evolved toward termination 
and reduction time limits. 4 

By August 1996, a total of 15 states had received waivers authorizing a termination 
time limit, and four others had been granted waivers for a reduction time limit. 5 Many of the 
early reduction and termination time limits were not lifetime limits but, rather, periodic time lim- 
its that allowed a certain number of months of benefit receipt within a longer calendar period 
(for example, 24 months of receipt in any 60-month period) or required people who reached the 
time limit to remain off welfare for a specified period of time, but not permanently. 

Finally, in approving waivers with termination time limits, HHS followed the principle 
that families who “play by the rules” should not be penalized for circumstances beyond their 
control. Thus, states were required to provide benefit extensions or other continuing assistance 
to recipients who “substantially met all program requirements, made a good faith effort to find a 
job, yet could not find a job.” 6 

Time Limits Under the 1996 Welfare Reform Law 

PRWORA made time limits a central feature of federal welfare policy. The law abol- 
ished the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program and created the Tempo- 
rary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant. Under the law, states are prohibited 
from using federal TANF funds to provide assistance to families with an adult recipient for 
more than 60 cumulative months. (The time limit does not affect eligibility for other public as- 
sistance programs, such as Food Stamps and Medicaid.) The “clock” started when each state 
implemented the TANF program (between September 1996 and July 1997). 

Although the five-year time-limit provision is well known, several key elements of the 
policy are not as widely understood: 



3 Greenberg, Savner, and Swartz, 1996. 

4 Chapter 2 introduces one other type of time limit — a replacement time limit, in which families who 
reach the limit have their cash assistance benefits replaced by another form of assistance (for example, 
vouchers). 

5 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation, 1997. 

6 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation, 1997. 
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• Welfare cases with an adult accrue months toward the federal time limit as 
long as they are receiving assistance that is funded with federal TANF dol- 
lars. However, the time limit does not apply to “child-only cases” in which 
no adult is included in the welfare grant; such cases now account for around 
one-third of the national welfare caseload. 7 

• States can provide federally funded TANF assistance beyond 60 months to 
up to 20 percent of the state caseload, based on hardship. For example, if a 
state’s average monthly caseload is 50,000, it could use federal TANF funds 
to provide assistance to as many as 10,000 families who are beyond the 60- 
month point. 8 

• The 60-month time limit applies only to payments or services that meet the 
definition of “assistance” — generally, cash or noncash payments (for exam- 
ple, vouchers) designed to meet a family’s ongoing basic needs for food, 
clothing, shelter, and household expenses. Many other types of services 
(for example, child care subsidies for working families) are not considered 
assistance. 9 

• States are not required to impose time limits on assistance provided with state 
“maintenance-of-effort” (MOE) funds. 10 Such funds may be used in a sepa- 
rate state program that is not part of the TANF program or may be segregated 
as state funds within the TANF program. Thus, states can stop the federal 
time-limit clock by paying for a family’s benefits with state funds, or they 
can use state funds to assist families who pass the federal limit and exceed 
the 20 percent cap. 



7 In about one-half of child-only cases, the children are living with a relative who is not part of the 
welfare case. In others, the parent may be living with the children but is ineligible for welfare because he 
or she receives Supplemental Security Income (SSI), is a noncitizen who is not eligible for benefits, or is 
excluded for some other reason. In addition to child-only cases, the law excludes months during which a 
parent or pregnant woman received assistance as a child, provided that she was not the head of household 
or married to the head of household, and months of assistance received by an adult living on an Indian 
reservation or in an Alaskan native village with high unemployment. 

8 States can use either the current year’s caseload or the previous year’s caseload as the base in calcu- 
lating the 20 percent. Also, the base includes child-only cases, even though such cases are not subject to 
the time limit. Thus, in all states, the percentage of cases with an adult that will be permitted to receive 
assistance beyond 60 months is greater than 20 percent. See Falk et al., 2001 . 

9 “Assistance” was defined in regulations issued by HHS, which became effective in late 1 999. 

10 Under PRWORA, states are required to spend at least 75 percent (80 percent, in some cases) of 
what they spent on AFDC and related programs in 1994. 
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• Fifteen states received waivers to delay implementation of the federal time- 
limit requirements for at least some families. The federal time clock did not 
start before September 2001 in three of the states, and certain categories of 
recipients were exempted from the federal limit in the others. 11 

The fact that the federal limit does not apply to state MOE funds gives states broad 
flexibility in designing time-limit provisions. States can establish a 60-month time limit, a 
shorter time limit, or no time limit at all. They can designate certain categories of families as 
exempt from their state time limit (while an exemption applies, months of benefit receipt do not 
count toward the time limit), or they can allow benefit extensions to families who reach the limits. 

In reality, the federal time limit is not a limit on benefit receipt for individual families; 
rather, it is a funding constraint that shapes state policy decisions. If a recipient’s welfare case 
was closed because she accumulated 60 months of federally funded benefits, the case was not 
closed because the family reached the federal time limit but, rather, because the state chose to 
impose a time limit that follows the federal limit. Chapter 2 describes state time-limit policies 
and how they use federal and state funds. 

Other Welfare Reform Policies That Interact with Time Limits 

Other provisions of state welfare reform efforts can interact with time limits in complex 
ways. Key examples, discussed below, are earned income disregards, work requirements, and 
sanctioning policies. 

Earned Income Disregards 

During the 1990s, most states expanded earned income disregards or other policies that 
allow welfare recipients to keep all or part of their grant when they go to work. These policies 
provide a work incentive and raise the income of parents working in low-wage or part-time 
jobs. Although the maximum monthly welfare grant for a family of three is below $500 in most 
states, Appendix Table A.l shows that recipients in 26 states can earn more than $900 per 



11 States were permitted to continue waivers that were granted before PRWORA passed, and, if the 
terms of the waivers were inconsistent with TANF provisions, the waiver provisions were allowed to take 
precedence. For example, several states exempted certain categories of families from their waiver time 
limits. If such a state elected to continue its waiver program, such families were exempt from the federal 
time limit until the waiver expired. Fifteen states claimed waiver inconsistencies related to time limits; 
many of these waivers have already expired, and most of the others will expire by 2003. 
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month and continue to qualify for at least some benefits. (A recipient working 35 hours per 
week for $6 per hour would earn about $900 per month). 12 

Because of these policies, recipients who find jobs are more likely to be eligible to stay 
on welfare today than in the past. But any month in which a recipient receives even a partial 
grant counts toward the federal time limit (and most state time limits). Although both time lim- 
its and earnings disregards are designed to encourage work, the interaction between these two 
policies can complicate the “message” that caseworkers need to transmit to recipients (see 
Chapter 4). Expanded disregards can also shape the size and characteristics of the group of re- 
cipients who reach time limits. For example, in states with generous disregards, recipients who 
are employed (mixing work and welfare) may account for a large proportion of those who reach 
the time limit. 

Work Requirements 

All states require welfare recipients to work or participate in activities to prepare for 
work. In most states, however, certain categories of recipients — for example, recipients with 
medical problems or those with very young children — are temporarily excused from these re- 
quirements. In a number of states, the exemption rules for work requirements and time limits do 
not match. Thus, for example, there may be recipients who are excused from work-related man- 
dates but whose time-limit clocks are running. 13 

In the 1990s, most states redesigned their welfare-to-work programs to emphasize rapid 
job-finding, as opposed to education and training activities. However, some states have contin- 
ued to encourage or allow education and training as a work activity, at least for certain catego- 
ries of recipients. The presence of a time limit — particularly a short limit — can determine 
which types of activities are possible or advisable. 

Sanctions 

Another prominent feature of the 1990s welfare reforms is “full-family sanctions” — 
penalties that close a recipient’s entire welfare case if she or he fails, without good cause, to co- 
operate with work (or other) requirements. Under AFDC, sanctions involved reducing, rather 
than eliminating, the grant. Almost half the states received waivers prior to August 1996 allow- 
ing them to impose full-family sanctions; PRWORA requires states to terminate or reduce bene- 
fits pro rata in response to noncompliance, but the amount and duration of the sanctions are not 



12 Disregards are temporary in some states; the $900 refers to the earnings eligibility limit in the fifth 
month of employment. 

13 Very few categories of cases are exempt from the federal time limit, but many states exempt addi- 
tional groups from their state time limits. 
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otherwise specified. According to a survey conducted for this project (discussed below), 36 
states use full-family sanctions, and at least 14 of them impose full-family sanctions on the first 
instance of noncompliance (see Appendix Table A. I). 14 

The presence of full-family sanctions can dramatically shape the size and characteristics 
of the group of families who reach time limits. There is wide variation in the implementation of 
sanctions, even in states where full-family sanctions are possible. However, in theory, if full- 
family sanctions are imposed aggressively, the only families who reach time limits will be those 
who cooperate with requirements but are unable to find jobs and those who are working enough 
to satisfy requirements but are earning too little to lose eligibility for benefits. 

As discussed in later chapters, full-family sanctions can complicate the task of measur- 
ing how many families have their cases closed because of time limits. In many states, time-limit 
extensions are available to recipients who cooperate with program requirements but cannot find 
jobs. Individuals who are deemed noncompliant are denied extensions, but, depending on the 
precise timing of the noncompliance, it is not always clear whether the reason for the case clo- 
sure was the time limit or a sanction. Similarly, some individuals are granted extensions and 
then later fail to comply with program rules and have their case closed (or are denied a second 
or third extension). Some states might consider this closure attributable to the time limit, while 
others might define it as a sanction. 



Key Questions About Time Limits 

Time limits have generated great controversy. Critics argue that many adults on welfare 
have very low skills, significant health problems, or other issues that limit their ability to sup- 
port their families without welfare for extended periods. Thus, they argue, time limits may 
cause harm to vulnerable families. Proponents argue that time limits are necessary to send a 
firm signal — to both recipients and the welfare bureaucracy — that welfare is transitional and 
temporary. They contend that most recipients have the capacity to survive without assistance 
and that states can make exceptions for those who do not. 

Key questions addressed in this report include: 

• What are states’ current time-limit policies? How many and what kinds of 
families are reaching time limits? 



,4 Appendix Table A.l identifies 14 states that impose full-family sanctions on the first instance of 
noncompliance (referred to as “immediate” full-family sanctions). Four other states — Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin — also might have been placed in this category because they use im- 
mediate full-family sanctions under certain circumstances. 
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• How do time limits affect patterns of employment, welfare receipt, income, 
and other outcomes among current and potential welfare recipients? 

• How are states implementing time limits? What messages are they sending to 
recipients about time limits? Are they granting many exemptions and exten- 
sions? What processes are used to determine which families qualify for these 
exceptions? 

• How are families faring after time limits? Are they better or worse off than 
when they received welfare? How do these families compare with other 
families who left welfare “voluntarily”? 

It is too early to draw final conclusions about time limits. The federal 60-month time 
limit has taken effect only in some states, and relatively few families in those states have 
reached the federal limit. Moreover, most families reaching shorter state time limits have done 
so during a period of exceptionally strong economic growth. Nevertheless, as discussions about 
the reauthorization of PRWORA begin, it is critical to take stock of what we know about time 
limits today. 



About the Project and This Report 

This project includes three components to obtain a diverse set of information about time 

limits: 

• Survey. A survey of state welfare administrators was conducted to obtain up- 
to-date information about time-limit policies, the use of state and federal 
funds, and the states’ experiences with time limits to date. The survey was 
distributed to all 50 states and the District of Columbia. After states re- 
sponded, they were contacted by phone to clarify the meaning of the data 
they provided. 15 The survey was designed by HHS staff with assistance from 
MDRC and The Lewin Group, and it was administered and analyzed by The 
Lewin Group. 

• Site visits. MDRC staff conducted site visits to five states (Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, New York, and South Carolina) to obtain information on 
the day-to-day implementation of time limits. Each visit included discussions 
with senior welfare administrators and with line staff in two local welfare of- 



15 A11 states and the District of Columbia responded to the survey, although several states were unable 
to provide all of the information the survey requested. The tables in Appendix A indicate when specific 
data were not available. 
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fices. The five states were selected because they have had substantial experi- 
ences with time limits (four of them have limits of fewer than 60 months) 
and because they have not been the subject of a detailed study of time-limit 
implementation. 

• Literature review. MDRC reviewed, summarized, and synthesized the re- 
sults of all major studies of time limits that have been conducted to date. This 
includes formal evaluations of welfare reform programs that included time 
limits, surveys of individuals whose cases were closed because of time limits, 
and other kinds of studies. 

The report describes the results and findings from all three study components and is or- 
ganized as follows: 

• Chapters 2 and 3 report on the results of the survey of states. Chapter 2 fo- 
cuses on state policies, and Chapter 3 focuses on states’ experiences with 
time limits to date. 

• Chapter 4 discusses key issues involved in implementing time limits. The 
discussion draws from studies of time-limit implementation conducted as 
part of other research projects and from the site visits conducted as part of 
this project. 

• Chapter 5 summarizes and synthesizes the available evidence on how time 
limits affect employment, welfare receipt, income, and other outcomes. 

• Chapter 6 summarizes and synthesizes data on how families are faring after 
reaching time limits and having their benefits canceled. It draws primarily on 
eight state or federally funded follow-up studies targeting time-limit leavers. 

• The appendices provide further information on the material covered in the 
chapters. Appendix A contains detailed results from the survey. Appendix B 
describes the site visits and includes a brief profile of each state discussed in 
Chapter 4. Appendix C includes information on the state and federally 
funded surveys that are discussed in Chapter 6. Appendix D lists research re- 
ports and other sources of information about time limits. 
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Chapter 2 

What Are the States’ Time-Limit Policies? 



As outlined in Chapter 1, the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Recon- 
ciliation Act (PRWORA) of 1996 provides states with a number of options to consider in de- 
signing their time-limit policies. While it mandates that states cannot use federal Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) funds to provide more than five years of assistance to 
families except under certain circumstances, it allows states to establish shorter time limits. It 
also allows states to provide assistance using federal funds to families beyond five years for up 
to 20 percent of the TANF caseload as well as allows states to use state-only maintenance-of- 
effort (MOE) dollars to provide assistance to more families. In addition to variations in the 
length of their time limits, states have made different decisions regarding the exemption and 
extension criteria, the financial structure for providing assistance, the process that takes place 
when families approach the time limit, and the consequences for families when they reach the 
time limit. 

This chapter reflects the policies that were in place in early 2002, when the survey was 
administered. At that time, welfare recipients had reached time limits in about 35 states but had 
not yet reached a time limit in 15 states and the District of Columbia. Some states in which few, 
if any, individuals had reached their limits had not fully developed their time-limit policies at 
the time the survey was administered. In addition, as states gain more experience, they may con- 
front unforeseen challenges with their present policies. Although this chapter provides useful 
information on the types of policies being implemented now, the policies in many states are 
subject to change in the coming year as substantial numbers of individuals reach time limits. 



Key Findings 

The survey revealed several key findings: 

• Responding to the broad flexibility allowed under the federal welfare law, 
states have developed widely varying approaches to time limits. A large pro- 
portion of the TANF caseload is subject to less stringent time-limit policies 
because such policies are in place in several very large states. 

• All states provide exemptions or extensions from their time limits for certain 
groups of families, but the policies differ dramatically from state to state. 

• More than half the states have chosen to pay benefits to certain groups of 
families using only state funds, but only about 7 percent of cases nationwide 
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are funded in this manner. Also, though these cases are not subject to the fed- 
eral time limit, many of them are subject to state time limits. 



Features of Time-Limit Policies 

This section discusses two features of each state’s time-limit policy: the length of the 
. time limit and the consequences for families who reach the time limit and are not offered an 
extension. 

Figure 2.1 presents the proportions of all TANF cases that are in states with a 60-month 
time limit, a shorter time limit, or no time limit — divided further by whether the state policy is 
to terminate cases at the time limit or to continue providing assistance either to all family mem- 
bers or to the children. As this figure shows, only about 30 percent of families receiving assis- 
tance live in states that have what some might consider to be the “purest” form of the federal 
time limit: a 60-month time limit that results in benefit termination. Another 25 percent of 
TANF families live in states with shorter time limits that result in termination. 

About 38 percent of the families live in states that impose a 60-month time limit but 
provide at least some assistance after families have reached that limit. Large portions of these 
families live in New York (which allows those who reach the time limit to transition to a state 
and locally funded safety net program) and in California (which will remove the adult from the 
assistance unit but continues to provide assistance for the children’s needs). About 4 percent of 
the families live in states that have shorter reduction time limits that do not result in case clo- 
sure. Finally, 4 percent of all TANF families live in the two states — Michigan and Vermont — 
that have no time limit on benefits. 

Table 2.1 lists the states according to the categories shown in the figure. Given the 
many variations of time-limit policies, a state’s category may not be readily apparent. For ex- 
ample, Texas is listed as a 60-month termination time limit state, even though the state also has 
shorter reduction time limits. The state is included in this category because it represents the 
more severe consequence and because a small portion of the caseload faces just the 60-month 
time limit. 1 While Hawaii provides an employment subsidy to families who have reached the 
limit and are working 20 hours per week, it is not included in the reduction or replacement cate- 
gory because there are restrictions on who is eligible. On the other hand, New York provides 



’The state estimated that about 105 counties (out of 254) have no access to the employment and train- 
ing program administered by the Local Workforce Development Board. Recipients in these counties are 
not subject to the shorter time limit, but they are subject to the 60-month termination time limit. These 
counties are located in rural areas and together account for less than 10 percent of the TANF caseload. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Figure 2.1 

Proportions of TANF Assistance Cases, by Type of Time Limit 



No time limit 
4 % 




NOTE: A state is categorized according to its shortest termination time limit. If it had no termination 
limit, it is categorized by its shortest reduction time limit. 



safety net assistance to families who apply and are financially eligible. This state is included in 
the reduction or replacement category because the vast majority of families who were eligible 
for the TANF program are eligible for the safety net program, which provides the same level 
of benefits, but only partly in cash. 

Whereas Figure 2.1 shows that 30 percent of all families live in states with a 60-month 
termination time limit, Table 2.1 shows that almost half the states have adopted this policy. The 
difference can be explained by the fact that this category excludes the two states with the largest 
TANF caseloads (California and New York), which together comprise 32 percent of the 
caseload. 
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Welfare Time Limits 



Table 2.1 



States Categorized by Type of Time Limit 



Type of Time Limit 


States 


60-month termination time limit 
(23 states) 


Alabama, Alaska, Colorado, Hawaii, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 


Shorter termination time limit 
(17 states) 


Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 3 South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Virginia 


60-month reduction or replacement 
time limit (7 states) 


California, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, New 
York, Rhode Island, Washington 


Shorter reduction time limit 
(2 states) 


Arizona, 6 Indiana 


No time limit (2 states) 


Michigan, Vermont 



NOTES: a In Oregon, families accrue few months toward its 24-month time limit because of the state’s time- 
limit policy, which does not count toward the time limit any month in which the client cooperates with work 
requirements. After four months of noncooperation, the case closes due to a full-family sanction. Thus, families 
who cycle between cooperation and noncooperation might eventually reach the time limit and be terminated, 
but would have received more than 24 months of assistance. 

b In Arizona, the adult is ineligible for TANF after 24 months, although he or she becomes eligible 
again after three years of ineligibility. 



Exemption and Extension Criteria 

For families meeting established criteria, states may decide not to count a month of as- 
sistance toward the state time limit. This is sometimes referred to as “stopping the clock.” And 
once families have reached the time limit, states may choose to extend benefits for those meet- 
ing other criteria. Whether the state chooses to immediately exempt a family in a particular cir- 
cumstance or prefers that they instead “run out the clock” before receiving an extension reflects, 
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in part, the state’s philosophy regarding state obligations and the responsibilities of welfare recipi- 
ents. It is important to note that every state offers at least some type of exemption or extension. 

Exemption Policies 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, PRWORA outlines several groups of families who are ex- 
empted from the federal time limit. These include families in which the adult is not in the assis- 
tance unit (child-only cases), families living on an Indian reservation or in an Alaska native vil- 
lage experiencing high unemployment, families excluded under a state waiver policy, and fami- 
lies assisted exclusively by state MOE funds. 

In addition to these exemption criteria for the federal time limit, most states exempt 
other groups of families from their state time limits. For these families, unless their assistance is 
paid for with state MOE funds exclusively, the federal clock continues to run. Under such dis- 
parate policies, families in some states are operating under separate federal and state clocks with 
different accumulations of months toward their limits. Thirty-four states exempt at least some 
families with adults from their state time limit. Figure 2.2 shows how many states offer exemp- 
tions to families who meet the most common criteria. (Appendix Table A.3 lists the exemption 
criteria for each state.) 

The most common state exemption policy is to exempt families in which the parent is 
disabled (shown in combination with “caring for disabled family member”). About half the 
states stop the state clock for this reason, although some have placed conditions on the exemp- 
tion. For example, a state may exempt adults with mental health problems but require that they 
enroll in a treatment program. Of the states that have this exemption, most also exempt families 
in which the adult is caring for a disabled family member. 

Victims of domestic violence are exempted from time limits in 15 states. It is important 
to distinguish this state exemption policy, which stops the clock, from the federal extension pol- 
icy, which allows states to provide federal TANF assistance to victims of domestic violence 
after they have reached the 60-month federal time limit. In these 1 5 states, victims of domestic 
violence will not accumulate months toward their state time limit — although they will continue 
to accumulate months toward the federal time limit during the exemption period. 

Sixteen states exempt families in which the head of the household is elderly. Most states 
have defined this category to include caretakers who are at least 60 years old, with one state lim- 
iting the age to those who are at least 62. This is one of the few exemption criteria that is a per- 
manent condition (because the caretaker will not get any younger). Twelve states exempt fami- 
lies with very young children. The child’s maximum age ranges from about 3 months (in Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin) to 2 years (in Massachusetts; however, Mas- 
sachusetts limits the age of the child to 3 months if the family cap applied — that is, if the child 
was bom after the family began receiving assistance and no additional cash benefits were pro- 
vided for the child). When a child “ages out” of this category, the clock will restart. 
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Figure 2.2 

Common State Exemption Criteria and Number of States Applying Them 
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Type of Exemption 



Seven states stop the clock when the adult is employed, although they generally place 
limitations on this exemption. For example, in Illinois and Rhode Island, recipients must work 
30 hours per week (in Illinois, two-parent households must work 35 hours per week); and Lou- 
isiana exempts recipients only for the first six months they are employed. 

Other state exemption criteria cover particular circumstances, such as pregnancy (often 
limited to the third trimester, when expectant mothers are less likely to find employment); when 
the head of the household is under age 18 or 19; and when child care is unavailable in the area. 
Some states exempt individuals who participate in special programs. For example, Hawaii ex- 
empts individuals who are AmeriCorps or Vista volunteers, while Maine exempts individuals 
who participate in the Parents as Scholars program, which allows welfare recipients to partici- 
pate in postsecondary education. 

Extension Policies 

Forty-seven states extend benefits to certain families after they have exhausted all 
months on their state time-limit clock. Such extensions are generally offered for circumstances 
that are not expected to continue indefinitely, and states may put a time limit on the extensions 
or, at least, review them periodically to determine whether the circumstances still exist. States 
offer extensions for a wide range of circumstances. The most common state extension criteria 
are shown in Figure 2.3. (Appendix Table A.4 lists individual state extension policies.) 

As noted earlier, many states exempt families if the caretaker is disabled or caring for a 
disabled family member. Some of these states also offer extensions for disabilities. Other states 
offer extensions but not exemptions. In particular, 20 states offer extensions for having a 
disability, but not exemptions; 16 states (including the District of Columbia) offer exemptions 
only; and 10 states offer both extensions and exemptions. Five states use the extension period 
as an opportunity to help clients obtain disability benefits, such as Supplemental Security In- 
come (SSI). 

The state policy to extend benefits to domestic violence victims generally parallels the 
federal exemption, which is based on the family’s need for continued assistance when they are 
reaching the time limit, rather than on prior circumstances. Twenty-nine states list this criterion 
as a reason for extending benefits. In New York, a family needs to provide medical documenta- 
tion that the adult is unable to work for up to six months because of the abuse; however, they 
are not required to provide documentation that the abuse occurred. In Maine, clients must pro- 
vide “reasonable and verifiable evidence” of domestic abuse. 

Twenty-seven states provide extensions to welfare recipients who have made a “good- 
faith effort” but were still unable to find employment and leave welfare. This criterion is more 
subjective than others, often requiring that the caseworker make a judgment regarding whether 
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Figure 2.3 

Common State Extension Criteria and Number of States Applying Them 
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the client was compliant. Some states offer guidelines to determine compliance, generally link- 
ing it with the number of times that a client was in sanction status or whether the client is par- 
ticipating in a work activity in the final month of assistance (see Chapter 4). 

Thirteen states provide extensions when conditions in the local labor market make it 
difficult for recipients to find employment, which is generally determined by the local unem- 
ployment rate. Twelve states provide extensions to clients who are unable to secure child care or 
other support services, and eleven states provide extensions for other barriers to employment 
(often including individuals receiving substance abuse treatment, or, in Missouri and Rhode 
Island, clients with low literacy levels). Nine states offer extensions to clients who are 
completing an education or training program, and seven do so if a child is at risk of foster care 
placement. 



Structuring the State’s System of Funding Assistance 

The final TANF regulations 2 gave states considerable flexibility in terms of how they 
can structure their TANF programs to meet state goals as well as the requirements established in 
PRWORA. This section describes what the TANF regulations allow and how states are using 
this flexibility. 

Strategies for Using MOE Funds 

The requirements imposed in PRWORA focus on work participation, child support as- 
signments, data collection, and MOE obligations. 3 However, the requirements that apply depend 
on two factors: the funding source and the type of benefits or services that are provided. 

The final TANF regulations outline three ways that states can allocate state MOE dol- 
lars. States can (1) commingle all or some of their state MOE funds with federal funds, (2) seg- 
regate all or some of their state MOE funds from federal funds, and (3) create a separate state 
program funded solely with state MOE dollars. As discussed below, different requirements are 
imposed in each case. 

It is also important to consider the type of benefits or services being provided with the 
funds, because different program requirements apply. Commingled and segregated funds can be 
used to provide TANF assistance and TANF nonassistance. TANF assistance includes cash 
payments, vouchers, or other forms of benefits designed to meet the family’s ongoing needs. 



2 64 Federal Register 17719-17931 (April 12, 1999). 

3 The MOE obligation requires states to spend at least 80 percent of the amount they spent in fiscal 
year 1994, or incur a penalty. States that meet the work participation requirements need spend only 75 
percent of the amount spent in 1994. 
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TANF nonassistance includes services and benefits that do not provide ongoing basic income 
support. The most common types of TANF nonassistance are support services such as child 
care provided to families who are employed, but it also includes work subsidies, nonrecurrent 
short-term benefits lasting no more than four months, refundable Earned Income Credits (EICs), 
and other employment-related services and benefits. When assistance is provided from a separate 
state program, this is referred to as non-TANF assistance , and it can include basic income support. 

Figure 2.4 outlines the program requirements that apply to each type of assistance 
within each of the three funding sources. As this exhibit shows, the 60-month federal time limit 
applies only when federal or commingled funds are used to provide TANF assistance. The work 
participation, child support assignment, and data collection requirements apply when federal, 
commingled, and segregated funds provide TANF assistance. None of these requirements ap- 
plies to TANF nonassistance or to non-TANF assistance; however, all state dollars expended 
count toward the state MOE requirements. 

Thus, a state that wants the federal time limit to apply to all assistance provided to its 
welfare caseload may opt to commingle all of its state MOE funds with federal funds. Another 
state may choose to provide segregated funding to some families to stop the federal clock. And 
a third state may be concerned about meeting its work participation requirements and thus 
might create a separate state program to take families who meet certain criteria out of the calcu- 
lation. That state might apply its own time limit to these months, even though the federal clock 
will not run. 

Approaches Taken by States 

The survey revealed that over half the states (30) are taking advantage of the flexibility 
offered to them and are implementing a segregated state program, a separate state program, or 
both. Overall, 12 states have segregated their state TANF funding from federal funding, and 27. 
states have created separate state programs to provide assistance to some families. Among all 
states, about 3 percent of all cases are funded with segregated funds and 4 percent are funded 
under a separate state program. 4 

These states are structuring their TANF programs in a variety of ways, and several of 
their strategies are worth noting. Figure 2.5 shows the types of families who are being targeted 
by these segregated and separate funding streams. (Appendix Table A. 5 describes individual 
state programs.) 



4 Among just those states that use segregated programs, about 8 percent of all cases are funded with 
segregated funds. Among states that have separate state programs, about 7 percent of all cases are funded 
from these separate state programs. 
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Figure 2.4 

Types of Funding, Assistance, and TANF Requirements 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Figure 2.5 

Number of States Funding Families with Segregated and Separate State Funds 




The following groups have been targeted by some of these programs: 

• Two-parent families. About 19 states have decided to fund two-parent cases 
under separate state programs. The high two-parent participation requirement 
— 90 percent of all two-parent families must be participating in a work- 
related activity — has been difficult for some states to reach. 5 To avoid a 
penalty, states can move all two-parent families to a separate state program. 
Of the states with separate state programs for two-parent families, all contin- 



5 Eighteen states did not meet the two-parent participation requirement in 1997; seven of these states 
have since transferred their two-parent cases to a separate state program. 
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ued to apply a state time limit on the assistance provided. Thus, these two- 
parent families will reach the state time limit but not the federal time limit. 

• Noncitizens. Most people who are not citizens of the United States cannot 
receive assistance with federal TANF funds. Sixteen states have chosen to 
provide assistance to families with noncitizens, either through segregated 
funds or separate state programs. Most states have opted to transfer these 
cases to a separate state program, and most apply a state time limit on these 
benefits. One challenge for states that continue to provide assistance to non- 
citizens is dealing with mixed families (sometimes referred to as “blended 
cases”) in which some members are eligible for federal TANF assistance be- 
cause they are U.S. citizens while other family members are not eligible for 
TANF, based on their alien status. Some states have opted to use segregated 
or separate state funds for all families in which any member is a noncitizen, 
while other states have created subfamily groups in which some individuals 
are supported with state MOE funds only. 

• Employed cases. Six states have provided state-funded assistance to indi- 
viduals with earnings. By funding these families with segregated funds, the 
state can stop the federal time limit clock but still include them in its work 
participation calculation. Essentially, this is an incentive to families who are 
working. In addition, the benefit levels may be relatively low as a result of 
the family’s earned income, and states may not want clients to lose months 
on the clock for low benefit amounts. Arizona, for example, stops the clock 
when benefits fall below $100 in any month. 6 

• Participants in postsecondary education programs. Four states transfer 
cases to a separate state program when the head of household is participating 
in a postsecondary education program. Such participation stops both the fed- 
eral and the state clocks. These states have created separate programs be- 
cause the federal TANF regulations do not encourage the use of postsecond- 
ary education to satisfy the requirements for work-related activity. 

• Exempt cases. Seven states have used the tactic of transferring all cases that 
are exempt to either a segregated or a separate state program, allowing them 
to stop both the state and the federal clocks. This might simplify the man- 
agement of individuals’ time limits, since the state and federal clocks coin- 
cide. 



Louisiana exempts families with earned income, but continues to use federal funds. 
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Approaching the Time Limit 

This section describes state policies that target welfare recipients who are approaching 
the time limit. Chapter 4 provides an in-depth examination of policies and practices in eight 
states. As welfare recipients accumulate months toward their time limit, welfare agencies use a 
variety of methods to inform them of the potential cancellation of assistance. The vast majority 
of states send a letter to clients who are approaching the limit. The letter typically reports how 
many months of benefits have been exhausted and how many months remain. Some states re- 
quest that clients contact their case manager to discuss how they might become self-supporting, 
but they provide little additional information. Other states outline the criteria required to obtain 
an extension and even prompt clients to begin the application process. 

In most states, the case manager conducts an assessment in the last year of assistance, 
evaluating the family’s needs, any barriers to employment, and progress toward completion of a 
self-sufficiency plan (see Appendix Table A.6). Some activities that stem from this assessment 
— such as providing job search assistance — are also typically provided to clients on an ongo- 
ing basis from the time of application. 

In several states, welfare agencies conduct a “staffing,” in which a case is presented and 
reviewed by all staff involved with the client. The following are examples of how a staffing 
might be conducted: 

• In Washington State, a staffing occurs in month 48. The process is led by the 
case manager and, in addition to the client, may involve the social worker, a 
supervisor or lead worker, other state agency staff, contractors who have 
worked with the client, any medical or mental health providers, and transla- 
tors, as needed. The group reviews the client’s current sanction status and 
history of employment barriers, services, and participation. 

• In the District of Columbia, all families approaching the time limit are sup- 
posed to receive a home visit to assess their needs before they reach the time 
limit. Community-based organizations provide this service under contract 
with the District. 

• In Kentucky, all cases are reviewed at month 58 by a “Pro team” comprising 
staff from Family Support, Protection and Permanency (the Child Welfare 
division), Employment Services, and Vocational Rehabilitation; occasion- 
ally, community members are also included. The team discusses clients’ 
needs and determines options for addressing them. 
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The Process for Determining the Outcome of Cases Reaching the 
Time Limit 

What happens after a client is assessed varies by state. In 24 states, clients must request 
an extension and, in some cases, file an application (see Appendix Table A. 7). In some states, 
the case automatically closes at the time limit if the client fails to contact the welfare agency to 
request continued assistance. For example, Montana sends a notification to clients who are two 
months shy of reaching the limit, outlining the criteria for receiving an extension and asking 
those who qualify to request an application. Only the cases of families who formally apply for 
an extension are reviewed. 

Other welfare agencies evaluate every case that has accumulated the maximum number 
of months, and they make an independent assessment of each client’s eligibility for additional 
assistance based on the information they have collected during the client’s time on welfare. 

Appendix Table A. 7 describes how states decide about extensions. In some states, the 
decision-making process is quite elaborate and involves multiple staff. For example, Mississippi 
employs a three-step process: First the caseworker makes a recommendation; then the county 
director agrees or disagrees with that recommendation; and finally the regional director ap- 
proves or denies the extension. Similarly, in Florida, contracted case managers make the rec- 
ommendation for a hardship extension; then supervisors must approve the recommendation; and 
ultimately the Regional Workforce Board or its designee approves or denies the extension. 

Other states rely primarily on case managers to determine who will get an extension. 
Four states indicated that they determine extensions this way. In another three states, case man- 
agers are sometimes responsible for making extension decisions, but this depends on the cir- 
cumstances of the case or on the county’s decision. In Arizona and Washington, the conse- 
quence of reaching the time limit and not receiving an extension is a reduction in the benefit 
level rather than a termination. This is not so different from a sanction, the imposition of which 
is regularly the responsibility of caseworkers. Other states may believe that their established 
criteria provide few opportunities to deviate in deciding extensions. The District of Columbia, 
for example, consults its automated case management information system, which is used by 
contractors to record clients’ participation and compliance in work activities. According to the 
District, caseworkers have little discretion in assessing whether a client is eligible for an exten- 
sion; instead, their decisions rely on the information in the automated system. 

In several states (including Montana and South Dakota), only a handful of individuals 
have reached the time limit, and so the state office reviews each case independently and makes 
an extension decision. This policy may change when more clients begin to reach the time limit 
and states have developed clear guidelines for granting extensions. 
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Almost all states provide some opportunity to appeal an extension decision. In most 
states, the process is similar to appealing an eligibility determination: The client can request a 
fair hearing. Sometimes that hearing takes place after the client’s clock has run out, and benefits 
are terminated until a decision is reached. In other instances, the hearing takes place prior to 
termination, and benefits may continue while the case is being reviewed. 
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Chapter 3 

How Many Families Are Reaching Time Limits? 



This chapter provides information on how many families had reached a time limit as of 
December 2001 and on whether they continued to receive assistance after reaching the limit. It 
first focuses on how many families have reached the federal time limit and then provides infor- 
mation on how many have reached a shorter state time limit. Information presented in this chap- 
ter is based on responses to the state survey conducted in early 2002. 



Key Findings 

• Nationwide, just over half of all families receiving welfare are subject to the 
federal 60-month time limit. Of the families who are not subject to the fed- 
eral limit, three-fourths are child-only cases in which no adult is part of the 
assistance unit. 

• By the end of 200 1 , approximately 23 1 ,000 families had reached either a fed- 
eral or a state time limit. The majority of them had reached a state time limit 
of fewer than 60 months. 

• Only about 54,000 families had reached the federal 60-month time limit by 
the end of 2001. Of this total, 81 percent were in New York State, which al- 
lows families to receive state and locally funded benefits after reaching the 
federal time limit. Families had begun to reach the federal time limit in less 
than half the states. 

• Approximately 93,000 families have had their benefits canceled because of a 
time limit, and another 38,000 have had their benefits reduced. The vast ma- 
jority reached state time limits of fewer than 60 months, and most case clo- 
sures were concentrated in a few states. Many of the families whose cases 
have been closed can return to welfare under certain conditions. 



Accumulating Months of Federal TANF Assistance 

Reasons Why Months May Not Count 

As discussed in Chapters 1 and 2, there are four reasons why a family can receive assis- 
tance for a given month without it being counted toward the federal time limit: (1) it is a child- 
only case; (2) the family is living on an Indian reservation that is experiencing an unemploy- 
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ment rate greater than 50 percent; (3) the family is exempt from having months counted under a 
state waiver policy; or (4) the state is funding the assistance exclusively with state maintenance- 
of-effort (MOE) funds. Figure 3.1 shows that, nationally, 55 percent of all TANF and non- 
TANF assistance cases were receiving TANF assistance that counted toward the federal clock 
in the fall of 2001. Appendix Table A.8 presents the proportions for each state, which vary sub- 
stantially and range from no cases (in Indiana, where all TANF recipients were exempt because 
of a state waiver) to 88 percent (in Iowa). 1 In Arizona, only 6 percent (families living in Mari- 
copa County and participating in Arizona Works, a pilot program) had months that counted to- 
ward the federal clock due to the state waiver. 

Welfare Time Limits 
Figure 3.1 

Proportions of TANF and Non-TANF Assistance Cases Subject to 
the Federal Time Limit or Not, September-to-December, 2001. 




Nationally, about one-third of all TANF cases were exempt from the federal time limit 
because they were child-only cases in the fall of 2001; that is, only the children, and not the 



'Oregon also reported that no cases were subject to the federal time limit because of a state waiver. 
Oregon’s waiver policy is such that only a few months would count toward the state and federal limits. 
(Compliant families are not subject to either time limit under the waiver and noncompliant families are 
subject to full-family sanctions.) The state could not provide information on the small number of families 
whose assistance counted toward the federal clock. 
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adults, were included in the assistance unit. In some of these cases, there was no parent living 
with the children, and the caregiver had chosen not to be included in the assistance unit. In other 
cases, the parent was living with the children but was ineligible for TANF personally, although 
the children remained eligible. The parent might have been ineligible because she or he was 
receiving Supplementary Security Income (SSI), was a qualified or unqualified noncitizen, or 
had been sanctioned for not complying with TANF program requirements. 

Seven percent of families were exempt because they were living in a state that was op- 
erating under a state waiver. About 6 percent of the families were exempt because their assis- 
tance was paid for with state MOE funds exclusively. Some of these cases — primarily the 
noncitizen and two-parent family cases — were subject to state time-limit policies. 

Less than one-half of 1 percent of all TANF families were exempt because they were 
living on an Indian reservation experiencing high unemployment. These cases were concen- 
trated in three states — Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota — which exempted between 
20 percent and 30 percent of their caseloads for this reason. It is important to note that most 
states had no system in place to keep track of who met this criterion. 

Accumulating Months Over Time 

The discussion above focuses on what was happening in a given month. In understand- 
ing the effects of time limits, it is also important to examine the extent to which individuals ac- 
cumulate a substantial number of months of assistance over time. States’ TANF programs were 
certified between September 1996 and July 1997. Therefore, the federal clock began in Sep- 
tember 1996 in a handful of states, and the first month in which recipients in any state could 
have accumulated 60 months under the federal clock was in August 200 1 . These cases would 
include only individuals who had received 60 cumulative months, with no break in assistance. 
By December 2001, families in 22 states had begun to reach the federal time limit. 2 

Table 3. 1 shows the number of families nationwide who reached month 60 of assistance 
in each of the three months, September to November 2001. As this table shows, nearly 4,000 
families received 60 months of assistance by September. By October, another 2,000 families 
had accumulated 60 months. The number jumped dramatically to 46,000 families in November 



2 This does not include five states where a limited number of families reached the federal time limit be- 
cause they moved from states that had a state plan certified by December 1996 or California and Delaware, 
which could not supply estimates of the number of families reaching the federal time limit. Families in Califor- 
nia began accumulating 60 months of federal assistance by November 2001, but will not reach the state 60- 
month time limit until January 2003. The state provides assistance to families who reached the federal but not 
the state time limit using state MOE dollars. Also, several of the states in which no families had reached the 
federal time limit have shorter state time limits. Thus, families have reached either the federal time limit or a 
shorter state time limit in 35 states. 
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2001, largely because New York State had started the clock in December 1996. In November 
2001 — the earliest that any recipients could receive 60 months of assistance — about 44,000 
New York families had accumulated their 60th month. These families were typically long-term 
recipients who had been receiving welfare benefits for some time before the clock started. 

Although it is difficult to estimate the number of new families who will reach the fed- 
eral time limit in future months, it is estimated that, in each month in 2002, the number will be 
in the thousands. In February, families in the District of Columbia and Pennsylvania will begin 
to accumulate 60 months of assistance, potentially adding 5,000 families to the total between 
the two jurisdictions. In the summer of 2002, several states with relatively large TANF 
caseloads, including Minnesota, Missouri, and Washington, will reach the federal time limit. 

While the numbers who reached the time limit in the fall of 2001 are significant, the 
proportion of TANF families who had accumulated 60 months is low relative to the entire 
TANF caseload (which was over 2 million in March 2001). States noted that welfare has always 
been a program that offers temporary assistance for most recipients — most of whom cycle on 
and off or leave welfare due to changes in life circumstances (and thus could not have reached 
the time limit by the fall of 2001.) Other states indicated that important factors preventing a 

Welfare Time Limits 
Table 3.1 

Number of Families Who Accumulated 50 to 60 Countable Months 
of Assistance from September to November 2001 a 



Number of Months 
Accumulated 


September 

2001 


October 

2001 


November 

2001 


50 


14,705 


7,372 


6,794 


51 


10,112 


14,748 


6,981 


52 


5,006 


10,135 


14,095 


53 


8,059 


5,498 


9,657 


54 


6,302 


8,516 


5,344 


55 


12,349 


7,056 


8,336 


56 


7,163 


11,724 


6,826 


57 


12,572 


7,297 


10,965 


58 


46,180 


11,953 


6,965 


59 


2,182 


47,526 


11,277 


60 


3,974 


2,113 


45,866 



NOTE: a Several states — California, Delaware, Louisiana, Maine, Nevada, and West Virginia — could not 
supply this information, so this table underestimates the number who have accumulated months toward the 
federal time limit. 
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large proportion of families from reaching the federal time limit were exemptions that stopped 
the clock for many families (for example, for child-only cases), state waivers, shorter time lim- 
its, and full-family sanctions for noncompliance. Several states mentioned that their own 
strong work programs coupled with a strong economy had helped families leave welfare for 
employment. 



What Happens to Families Who Reach the Federal Time Limit? 

By December 2001, about 54,000 families had reached the federal time limit. Figure 3.2 
shows their status in the following month: about 17,000 families (31 percent) continued to re- 
ceive TANF assistance, while 37,000 families (69 percent) left TANF assistance, although 
most continued to receive some benefits. Appendix Table A.9 presents similar information for 
each state. 

In some states, families who exit TANF are eligible for non-TANF cash assistance or 
other benefits designed to provide basic income support. Overall, 78 percent of all families who 
left after reaching the 60-month federal time limit were receiving some type of alternative bene- 
fit in the following month. This relatively high percentage was driven primarily by New York’s 
policy of providing safety net assistance to all cases that have been terminated, apply for assis- 
tance, and remain eligible. In addition, Hawaii provides an employment subsidy to about half 
the families who reach the federal time limit, using state funds. The subsidy is provided for each 
month that recipients remain employed 20 hours per week, when there is at least one categori- 
cally eligible child in the home and the family’s gross income does not exceed 185 percent of 
the standard of need. Families are eligible for this supplement for a maximum of 24 months af- 
ter month 60. Hawaiian families who have a continuing need for cash assistance at the end of 
their 60-month time limit may apply for safety net assistance, which includes vouchers for rent 
and utilities as well as a cash component. At least three other states (Colorado, Connecticut, and 
Maryland) provide alternative benefits for some families who leave TANF, although either 
these states could not provide estimates of the number of families receiving these benefits or 
had no families that reached the federal time limit. 

States may also provide TANF nonassistance to families after they have left welfare, 
typically to provide them with such support services as child care and transportation while they 
are working. Unfortunately, states were generally unable to provide information on the extent to 
which support services or job search assistance was provided to individuals who reached the 
federal time limit. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Figure 3.2 

Status of Cases After Reaching the Federal Time Limit 8 




NOTES: a Figures do not include California for all months and Alaska, Michigan, and New York for December 
2001. 



Families Who Continue to Receive TANF Assistance 

Close to one-third of all families who reached the 60-month time limit continued to re- 
ceive TANF assistance in month 61. States were able to provide continued TANF assistance 
using federal funds because only a small share of their caseload had reached the time limit, so 
these cases fell almost exclusively within the 20 percent permitted to receive federal assistance 
beyond 60 months. A very small percentage of families (less than half of 1 percent) received an 
extension based on domestic violence. Some states noted that because they were not approach- 
ing the 20 percent cap, they were not recording domestic violence exemptions and extensions. 
Regarding this category, one state noted that its system records an extension but does not supply 
the reason, in order to protect clients’ confidentiality. 

Child-only TANF cases are exempt from the federal time limit and thus will never 
reach it. Some states have implemented policies that remove the adults’ needs from the grant at 
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or approaching the time limit but continue to provide assistance to the children. They might use 
state MOE hands or their federal block grant funds for these child-only cases. So far, only half 
of 1 percent of cases that have accumulated 60 months of TANF assistance are child-only cases. 
This percentage may grow, however, as families begin to reach the federal time limit. 
California, the District of Columbia, Rhode Island, and Washington all have plans to 
remove adults from the assistance unit, although they might transfer these cases to a 
segregated or separate state program. 

States have the option of using segregated funds to pay for TANF assistance after the 
federal time limit is reached, although only California has exercised this option. Other states 
may reexamine it and the other options allowed under PRWORA when more families reach the 
limit and states are at risk of exceeding the 20 percent cap. 



What Happens to Families Who Reach a Shorter State 
Time Limit? 

Families on welfare have been reaching time limits of fewer than 60 months since 1996, 
when some families began reaching shorter limits prescribed under state waivers to the AFDC 
program. Other states established shorter time limits when they implemented their TANF pro- 
grams. In all, 20 states have either termination or reduction time limits that are shorter than 60 
months. 3 In addition, although Wyoming implemented a 60-month time limit, it counted up to 
36 months of assistance that was provided before February 1997; as a result, families in Wyo- 
ming began hitting the state’s 60-month time limit before the fall of 2001. 

In these 21 states, approximately 176,000 families have reached the state time limit. 4 
Twelve of the 21 states have “periodic time limits,” whereby the family loses benefits for a 
fixed period of time after which they can begin receiving assistance. 5 For example, in Nevada, 
families receive assistance for 24 months and then are ineligible for 12 months. In Louisiana 
and Massachusetts, families are eligible for 24 months in a given 60-month period. Seven states 
have no periodic time limits, but a lifetime limit that is shorter than 60 months. Of the remaining 
two states, Connecticut imposes a 21 -month time limit, but grants renewable six-month exten- 
sions to qualifying families (discussed in more detail in Chapter 4); it imposes a lifetime limit of 



3 Chapter 2 categorizes 19 states as having a termination or reduction time limit of fewer than 60 
months. The total of 20 also includes Texas, which has both a 60-month termination time limit and 
shorter reduction time limits. 

4 This total does not include the number of families who reached shorter time limits in Delaware and 
Nevada. These two states could not provide this information. 

5 This does not include Delaware, which had implemented a periodic time limit prior to January 2000 
(a 48-month limit after which families were ineligible for 96 months) but currently has a fixed lifetime 
limit of 36 months. 
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60 months. Wisconsin imposes a 24-month time limit associated with each of the four program 
“tiers” (tiers entail different levels of cash assistance services and requirements, depending on 
the type of service a client needs). Some individuals may move from one tier to another and 
thus may be eligible for more than 24 months of assistance. 

Families Who Leave TANF After Reaching a State Time Limit 

Of the roughly 176,000 families who reached a state time limit shorter than 60 months, 
at least 85,000 families had their TANF cases closed (without receiving an extension), and 
about 38,000 families had their benefits reduced. 6 These are rough approximations based on 
inconsistent state reporting. The figures likely underestimate the number of case closures in sev- 
eral states and overestimate the number in a few others. For example, in most states with shorter 
time limits, the number of case closures was calculated by subtracting the number of extensions 
granted from the number of cases reaching the time limit. This captures the number of cases 
closed without an extension, but undercounts total closures because it omits cases that were 
closed because of the time limit after receiving an extension. A few states were unable to report 
the number of extensions, so the figures reflect the total number of cases closed because of the 
time limit. This method results in an overestimate if the case closure figures are not undupli- 
cated (that is, if families who exit because of the time limit, return to welfare, and then exit 
again because of the time limit are counted twice). This is a common occurrence in some of the 
states that only provided duplicated counts of case closures. 

Families Who Continue to Receive Assistance 

Of the 176,000 families who reached a state time limit shorter than 60 months, at least 
one-quarter of the families received an extension. As Figure 3.3 shows, nearly half the exten- 
sions were provided because the families were making a “good- faith effort,” meaning they were 
complying with program requirements but were unable to find employment that would enable 
them to become self-sufficient. 

Appendix Table A.l 1 presents extension information by state. As this table shows, the 
reason for extension varied widely across the states. Making a good- faith effort was the primary 
reason that Connecticut provided extensions (see Chapter 4). Across the 2 1 states, about 12 per- 
cent of all families who received an extension were disabled or caring for a disabled family 
member; this was the primary reason why Idaho and Utah granted extensions. Another 5 per- 
cent of benefits were extended due to high unemployment, the primary reason for extensions in 
Texas. Other reasons for extensions include completing an education or training program (9 
percent) and being unable to achieve self-sufficiency (1 percent). About three-quarters of all 

6 Data on case closures and terminations were unavailable for Wisconsin. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Figure 3.3 

Reasons for Providing Extensions When Families Reached a State Time Limit 



High Unemployment 




extensions granted by Arkansas were provided to protect the child from risk of abuse or neglect 
(categorized under “other” in Figure 3.3). Ohio’s TANF program is county-administered, and 
counties are allowed some latitude in establishing their own criteria for extensions. Besides the 
reasons already mentioned, possible criteria include involvement by Child Protective Services, 
age, homelessness, pregnancy, substance abuse, teenage parenthood, and barriers related to 
transportation, dependent care, or criminal history. 

Reapplying After Being Terminated 

Families whose benefits have been terminated because of a state’s shorter time limit 
might be able to return to the welfare rolls under various circumstances. As discussed earlier, 
several of the shorter time limits are periodic limits that allow families to return to welfare after 
staying off assistance for a specified period. In many other states, families whose cases are 
closed because of the time limit can return to welfare if they subsequently meet the criteria for 
an extension or exemption. For example: 
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• Connecticut allows families to reapply for assistance if they have income be- 
low the payment standard, as long as they had made a good-faith effort to ob- 
tain and retain employment while they were on assistance. Even if they had 
not established good faith, some can return to the rolls if they are experienc- 
ing “circumstances beyond their control.” These rules apply to a first, second, 
or third extension. To obtain a fourth or subsequent extension, the family 
must also be experiencing domestic violence, or be working at least 35 hours 
per week (fewer than 35 hours if there is a documented medical condition), 
or be experiencing at least two other barriers to employment. 7 

• In Nebraska, families can reapply for assistance if they experience an “eco- 
nomic crisis.” Generally, this means that they have lost their job through no 
fault of their own. 

• In South Carolina, families can reapply for assistance if they meet specific 
criteria like the following: an adult is determined to be mentally or physically 
disabled; an adult is providing full-time care for a disabled family member; 
the parent of the child is a minor under age 18 and has not completed high 
school; child care or transportation is not reasonably available to permit par- 
ticipation in work requirements; the adult caretaker relative is not the parent 
of the child and is not included in the assistance unit; an adult member of the 
assistance unit is providing a home for and caring for a child whom the state 
has determined to be abandoned and for whom the alternative placement is 
foster care. 



How Many Families Have Lost TANF Benefits Due to 
Time Limits? 

By December 2001, approximately 231,000 families had reached the federal m a state 
time limit (Figure 3.4). Of this total, about 93,000 cases were closed at the time limit, without an 
extension or safety net benefits, and another 38,000 had their benefits reduced. 8 Nearly 29,000 
cases (most of them in New York) had their TANF case closed but were receiving alternative 
benefits through a state or locally funded program. The remaining 71,000 cases that reached 



7 The additional criteria for a fourth or subsequent extension did not take effect until late 2001. Fami- 
lies began reaching Connecticut’s time limit in 1997. 

8 These are rough approximations based on inconsistent data reporting. Four states with shorter time 
limits could not provide an estimate of the number of case closures without an extension; instead, these 
estimates reflect the number of case closures. Two states had only duplicated counts of the families reach- 
ing the shorter time limit and having their cases closed. 
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Figure 3.4 

Initial Outcomes for Families who Reached a Time Limit by Late 2001 



CD 
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either a state or the federal time limit received assistance in the following month. Some of these 
families received an extension and were later terminated; some left TANF voluntarily; and oth- 
ers continued to receive assistance. 

While national estimates of case closures are important, they do not reveal the diversity 
that exists across the 50 states and the District of Columbia. National estimates are driven in 
part by a few states in which large numbers of welfare recipients have reached time limits. In 
addition, because families in 16 states have not yet reached any time limit (as of January 2002, 
when the survey was administered), the proportion of cases terminated is likely to change. 9 

Of the 23 1,000 families who reached any time limit, 19 percent were in New York, 18 
percent were in Connecticut, 9 percent were in Louisiana, and 8 percent were in both Indiana 
and Ohio. Thus, the five states with the most families reaching a time limit account for 62 per- 
cent of all cases reaching a time limit, while 64 percent of the cases that reached a shorter state 
time limit are concentrated in the top five states. Also noteworthy is that, of the 54,000 families 
who have reached the 60-month time limit, 81 percent are located in New York State. 

By considering states where at least 100 families had reached a time limit, it is possible 
to categorize the states as belonging to one of three groups: (1) states that continue to provide 
child-only or non-TANF assistance; (2) states that liberally grant extensions to families who 
have reached the time limit; and (3) states that have terminated the benefits of most families 
who have reached the time limit. 

• States that continue to provide child-only or non-TANF assistance: Two 

states — Arizona and Indiana, both of which have a 24-month time limit — 
continued to pay reduced benefits to cover the children’s needs but not the 
adults’ (in Arizona, the adults become eligible again after three years of in- 
eligibility). Hawaii and New York continued to pay non-TANF assistance to 
families who reached the time limit, although Hawaii paid a reduced benefit 
and only to those working 20 hours per week (increasing to 30 hours per 
week in July 2002). Half of the families in Hawaii were eligible for this 
benefit. Texas also has a short time limit that resulted in a reduced benefit for 
the children’s needs. However, the state plans to close the TANF case once 
the family reaches the 60-month time limit. 



9 In this estimate, Alaska, Colorado, Minnesota, and Montana are considered as not having had any 
families reach a time limit; however, as indicated in Appendix Tables A.9 and A. 12, a minimal number of 
families have reached the federal time limit in these states. This is because they moved into those states 
from a state that had implemented its TANF program earlier. 
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• States that liberally grants extensions: Several states extended most fami- 
lies’ benefits at the time limit. Kansas, Maine, and Mississippi continued 
providing benefits to virtually all recipients who reached the time limit. 
Maryland continued to provide assistance to all individuals who were com- 
plying with the program requirements. Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Utah gave extensions to the major- 
ity of families who reached the time limit. These families may later have 
been terminated. 

• States that have terminated most families’ benefits: The time limit re- 
sulted in case closures for most families in Arkansas, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Most of these states had provisions that allowed families who 
later qualified for an extension to apply for benefits, although it is unknown 
to what extent this occurred. 

For several states, only a small number of families have reached the time limit, and the 
state is still developing policies and processes for determining which families will be granted 
extensions and what other types of assistance might be available to families whose case closes 
as a result of the state or federal time limit. In the coming year, it will be important to monitor 
the experiences of these states and the states where families have yet to reach the time limit. 
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Chapter 4 

The Implementation of Time Limits 



Chapters 2 and 3 provide a broad overview of the states’ time-limit policies and experi- 
ences. This chapter delves more deeply into how time limits are implemented, focusing on eight 
states where substantial numbers of families have reached limits. 

At first glance, the implementation of a time limit might seem straightforward — wel- 
fare agencies simply need to count months of benefit receipt and then stop the checks when the 
limit is reached. Complexities arise because the welfare system, in addition to preparing recipi- 
ents for self-sufficiency, also continues to serve its original purpose of protecting children from 
severe destitution. No governor or welfare administrator wants to see large numbers of vulner- 
able families lose their benefits without jobs or alternative sources of support. Thus, welfare 
agencies try to minimize the number of families who reach time limits unprepared for self- 
sufficiency, and they create exceptions (exemptions and extensions) to protect recipients who 
are unable to achieve it despite diligent efforts. 

But how do staff motivate recipients to take action when the deadline may seem far 
away and when other policies such as earned income disregards may send conflicting mes- 
sages? How do administrators make consistent, equitable judgments about who is unable to 
work and who has made a good-faith effort to find a job when these concepts are inherently 
fuzzy and subjective? And how do agencies strike a balance between implementing reasonable 
safeguards and weakening the message that welfare is temporary? Clearly, examining imple- 
mentation at the “street level” is crucial to understanding time limits. 

The information presented in this chapter is based on interviews with welfare adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and line staff in eight states. As discussed in Chapter 1, MDRC conducted 
limited field research exclusively for this report in five states: Georgia, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and South Carolina. The chapter also draws on separate MDRC studies in 
Connecticut, Florida, and Ohio. 1 In all eight states, the research focused on particular cities and 
selected welfare offices in those cities. The findings illustrate the diversity in the implementa- 
tion of time limits, but they are not necessarily representative of implementation nationwide or 
even throughout the eight states. Appendix B describes the field research and includes a brief 



Specifically, the chapter includes information from the following MDRC studies: The Project on 
Devolution and Urban Change (Cuyahoga County, Ohio [Cleveland], and Miami, Florida); the Jobs First 
Evaluation (Manchester and New Haven, Connecticut); and an evaluation of Florida’s Family Transition 
Program (FTP), a pilot program that operated in Escambia County (Pensacola) from 1994 to 1999. 
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profile of time-limit policies and practices in the eight states. Table 4. 1 provides a quick sum- 
mary of each state’s policy. 



Welfare Time Limits 
Table 4.1 

Brief Summary of Time-Limit Policies in the States Discussed in This Chapter 



State 


Time Limit 


Connecticut 


21 -month limit, with extensions 
60-month lifetime limit with few exceptions 


Florida 


24 months in a 60-month period for most recipients 
36 months in a 72-month period for the most disadvantaged 
48-month lifetime limit 


Georgia 


48-month lifetime limit 


Louisiana 


24 months in a 60-month period 
60-month lifetime limit 


Massachusetts 


24 months in a 60-month period 


New York 


60-month limit, followed by Safety Net assistance 


Ohio 


36 months followed by 24 months of ineligibility 
60-month lifetime limit 


South Carolina 


24 months in a 120-month period 
60-month lifetime limit 



As Table 4.1 makes clear, the chapter mostly pertains to state time limits of fewer than 
60 months. New York has a 60-month limit, but limits in the other states range from 21 months 
(Connecticut) to 48 months (Georgia). This is not surprising, because, as noted in Chapter 3, a 
large majority of the families who have reached time limits nationwide have reached shorter 
state time limits. But the focus on shorter time limits in this chapter means that the practices dis- 
cussed may not reflect the implementation of the federal 60-month limit. 

The chapter is organized around the following topics: how the time-limit message is 
communicated, how exemptions are handled, working with cases approaching the time limit, 
the extension process, and what happens after the time limit is reached. 
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Key Findings 

Key findings presented in this chapter include: 

• The implementation of time-limit policies varies considerably across the 
eight states, and even from welfare office to welfare office within some of 
the states. 

• In trying to send a clear message, welfare staff present simplified versions of 
time-limit rules, typically ignoring such complexities as periodic time limits 
and deemphasizing the possibility that extensions may be granted. 

• All eight of the states grant time-limit exemptions or extensions for recipients 
with medical problems that limit their employability, but the processes for 
identifying and verifying such problems are quite different from state to state. 

• Welfare staff more carefully monitor a case as it begins to approach the time 
limit. This serves the dual purpose of targeting services to recipients who need 
them and assessing whether individuals are complying with program rules. 

• Most of the eight states grant extensions or exemptions for recipients who 
comply with program rules but do not have jobs when they reach the time 
limit. How states determine who has played by the rules varies considerably, 
although many states base the decision on recipients’ current willingness to 
comply with the program’s work requirements rather than on their past history. 



Communicating the Time-Limit Message 

The architects of welfare reform imposed time limits to create a sense of urgency that 
would motivate recipients to change their behavior. For time limits to have this effect, recipients 
must know about the policies and understand the consequences of reaching the time limit. This 
section discusses how welfare departments inform recipients about time limits and what kind of 
message they send. 

How Welfare Departments Inform Recipients About Time Limits 

Welfare agencies inform recipients about the time-limit policy and about each recipi- 
ent’s status (for example, how many months of benefits have been used and how many remain). 
In all eight states studied, line staff discuss time limits when a parent applies for cash benefits 
and at various points thereafter. 
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Staff consistently report that recipients tend not to focus on the time limit while it is still 
far away, so it is critical to repeat and reinforce the time-limit message. In-person appointments, 
whether focused on eligibility or employment issues, present an opportunity to drive home the 
message. Mandated reviews may occur more frequently as recipients get closer to the time 
limit. In Massachusetts, “transition reviews” are initially scheduled every 6 months but become 
more frequent as recipients pass the 12-month mark, if they are not working or participating in 
an employment activity. The reviews focus on the recipient’s status vis-a-vis the time limit and 
her plans for supporting her family after leaving cash assistance. Such reviews are particularly 
important in Massachusetts, because a large share of the recipients who are subject to the time 
limit (that is, families with children between ages 2 and 5) do not have a work requirement. 

As discussed in Chapter 2, welfare departments also use formal notices and letters to in- 
form recipients how much time they have used and how much they have left. In Ohio and South 
Carolina, recipients are told how many months of assistance are remaining when they receive 
each benefit check and through many other notices from the welfare department. In other 
places, recipients receive status reports when they begin to approach the time limit. For in- 
stance, in Georgia, recipients get a system-generated notice at 12 months, 36 months, and every 
month thereafter as they approach the 48-month limit. In Louisiana, where there is 24-month 
limit, recipients get an official notice at the 18-month point. In New York, standard letters are 
sent at 54 and 58 months. Massachusetts officials noted that they rely less on letters because 
recipients’ exemption status can change frequently, making it difficult to ensure that letters 
are accurate. 

Welfare offices also “advertise” time limits and other features of new policies through 
posters and banners hanging in waiting rooms and in staff offices. “The clock is ticking” is a 
common sight on welfare office walls and a catch-phrase used by many caseworkers. Images of 
ticking clocks and hourglasses have become familiar. 

There are several challenges to reinforcing the time-limit message. For example, in 
Connecticut, MDRC’s evaluation found that staff informed recipients about the time limit at 
application and at redetermination appointments but had relatively infrequent contact with cli- 
ents otherwise. In order to facilitate serving large numbers of people, the state’s welfare reform 
program was designed so that staff and recipients did not necessarily need to interact frequently, 
which gave staff fewer opportunities to reinforce the time-limit message. 

Another challenge arises because, in many states, employment services are delivered 
through an array of subcontracted service providers or through the workforce development sys- 
tem. It can be difficult for a welfare agency to ensure a strong, consistent message when recipi- 
ents may interact more regularly with staff from other agencies. 
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Messages That Staff Convey About the Time Limit 

In discussing time limits, staff try to send a clear message that welfare is no longer an 
entitlement or a long-term option. In some cases, however, the complexity of the policy itself 
can obscure the message. Conversations with administrators and line staff revealed that, in try- 
ing to send clear messages, staff present simplified versions of the time-limit rules, commonly 
ignoring or glossing over complexities. For example, staff in Massachusetts, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina largely ignore the periodic nature of their state’s time limits, referring to the time 
limit as being 24 months. In Florida, some recipients can receive 36 months of benefits in a 72- 
month period, while others can receive only 24 months in a 60-month period. 2 In addition, as 
noted below, recipients are eligible to “earn back” months on their time-limit clock. Casework- 
ers in Miami stick to a general message that welfare is limited; they would have to make a man- 
ual calculation to figure out how many months of benefits remain for a particular client. 

Staff may oversimplify to such a great extent that recipients are not aware of the bene- 
fits that they can receive. For example, in Massachusetts, advocacy groups started a publicity 
campaign to inform recipients and former recipients that 60 months had elapsed since the impo- 
sition of the state’s time limit (24 months of receipt in a 60-month period) — meaning that re- 
cipients’ 24-month clocks could be reset to zero. 

The interaction between state and federal time limits can also cause confusion. In Con- 
necticut, recipients are informed of their status in relation to three different time-limit counters 
— the state 21 -month limit, the state 60-month limit, and the federal 60-month limit. The three 
counters may be different because, for example, some recipients are exempt from the state time 
limits during months in which their federal clock is running. Also, the state 60-month time limit 
counts months of receipt since October 1996 (when TANF was implemented), while the state 
21 -month counter began as early as January 1996, when the state’s waiver program began. 3 In 
most of these states, however, the federal time limit was largely invisible to recipients and line 
staff. Officials in the state central office track months of federally funded benefits, but the 
shorter state limit is emphasized in interactions with recipients. 4 



Recipients who qualify for 36 months out of 72 include custodial parents under age 24 who have not 
completed high school or who have no work experience and recipients who received assistance for at 
least 36 of the last 60 months. 

3 Both of the state counters have direct relevance to recipients (the state 60-month limit allows fewer 
exceptions than the 21 -month limit). The state decided that recipients should be informed about their 
status with regard to the federal counter because this information could affect their eligibility for assis- 
tance if they move to another state. 

4 In both Massachusetts and South Carolina, months in which a recipient is exempt from the state time 
limit are also not counted toward the federal time limit. A pre-1996 waiver program still applies in South 
Carolina, and Massachusetts uses state funds to pay for benefits in months when a recipient is exempt. 
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Sometimes, simplified language can have unintended side effects. For example, in At- 
lanta, caseworkers said that they tell recipients, “TANF is a four-year program.” Similarly, in 
Florida’s Family Transition Program (FTP), some staff told recipients the date — two or three 
years in the future — by which time they would need to leave welfare. MDRC found that for- 
mulations like these may lead some recipients to adopt the time limit as their personal schedule 
for leaving welfare, rather than trying hard to leave earlier. 5 

Messages about benefit extensions. Although written materials usually explain all 
rules about time limits, staff in most of these eight states avoid discussing the possibility of ex- 
tensions until recipients are very close to the time limit. Many workers believe that talking about 
extensions will undermine recipients’ motivation and sense of urgency. As one Massachusetts 
caseworker put it, “Talking about extensions would defeat the purpose of the time limit; exten- 
sions are supposed to be for emergencies.” In Florida’s FTP, extensions were discussed so in- 
frequently that many recipients did not know they were possible. 

Ultimately, however, messages about extensions will inevitably be shaped by the way 
that the extension policy is implemented. When a time limit is first imposed and no one has 
reached it, both staff and recipients are uncertain what will happen (that is, who or how many 
people will be allowed to continue receiving benefits after they reach the time limit). Many 
states — perhaps intentionally — do not finalize their procedures for families reaching the time 
limit until just before the first group reaches it, so staff do not know which rules will apply. Dur- 
ing this early period, a message that deemphasizes extensions is credible. In fact, some Con- 
necticut staff reported that they thought it would be unfair to lead recipients to believe that they 
would receive extensions, because staff themselves did not know whether this would be the case. 

After families start reaching the time limit, the grapevine takes over, and staff must 
adapt their message to the reality. This happened in New Orleans. Staff initially warned that the 
clock was ticking, but as word spread about the extension policy, they stopped using “the clock” 
as a threat. Now they try to send the message that “it gets complicated after 24 months,” imply- 
ing that recipients should get off assistance before then. Similarly, in Connecticut, it would not 
be credible to tell recipients that extensions to the 2 1 -month time limit are rare, because most 
recipients undoubtedly know that extensions are quite common. 

Messages about banking months of eligibility. Many believe that welfare staff should 
counsel recipients to leave the rolls as quickly as possible to save, or “bank,” some of their 
months of assistance for the future. This message can be difficult to sell, however, because 



5 For example, in the FTP evaluation, MDRC conducted a small-scale survey just after people were 
randomly assigned to either the program or the control group and asked them how long they expected to 
stay on welfare. Program group members were quite likely to give a response that matched their time 
limit, while control group members often predicted they would get off welfare sooner. 
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many recipients feel that they have few alternatives to welfare in the short term. Expanded earn- 
ings disregards further complicate the banking message. To benefit from an expanded disregard, 
a recipient needs to stay on welfare after finding work. Should staff urge recipients to take ad- 
vantage of disregards by combining work and welfare? Or should they urge clients to bank their 
remaining months of eligibility by voluntarily leaving welfare? The approaches taken by staff 
reflect the particular characteristics of policies in each state. 

In Connecticut, the financial incentives to work are unusually generous. Recipients can 
earn up to the federal poverty level and receive the full grant amount ($543 for family of three). 
This leads Connecticut staff consistently to recommend that recipients use the disregard. A 
banking message would not be credible when recipients would have to give up such a large sum 
of money in order to leave welfare while still eligible. In Louisiana, during the first 24 months 
— when recipients work and are eligible for a temporary $900 disregard — their time-limit 
clocks stop. This policy eliminates the dilemma; staff can market the disregard because there is 
no downside for recipients. 

In other states, staff are much more likely to urge recipients to bank months of eligibil- 
ity in case they face a later emergency — essentially ignoring the disregard. In Charleston, 
South Carolina, case managers discuss the pros and cons of the disregard but encourage recipi- 
ents to opt out of welfare whenever they have a job that allows them to support themselves, 
rather than taking advantage of the disregard. Similarly, Atlanta staff said they tell recipients to 
save their months in case of an unforeseen problem down the road. Staff appear more likely to 
emphasize saving months of eligibility when a recipient is working and receiving only minimal 
TANF benefits (especially if she also receives child support payments regularly) or when the 
recipient has only a few months left before the time limit. New York City recently instituted a 
pilot program, discussed below, that gives working recipients bonus payments for closing their 
welfare cases before reaching the time limit. 

Messages about education and training. Policies that emphasize quick entry into the 
labor market (often called “work-first policies”) limit recipients’ opportunities to attend educa- 
tion and training programs. Nonetheless, where the option is available, staff must decide 
whether to encourage recipients to seek short-term training that might help them get better jobs 
or to try to find a job and leave welfare quickly to stop the time-limit clock. In most states, staff 
stress the work-first message rather than advising recipients to use their time on welfare to up- 
grade their skills. This is consistent with the overall philosophy of the states’ welfare reforms. 

For selected groups, however, some states do advocate training or education, particu- 
larly early in the time-limit counter. Caseworkers in Cleveland said that they encourage recipi- 
ents who lack a high school diploma or General Educational Development (GED) certificate to 
obtain more education or training before looking for a job. Staff in Massachusetts said that they 
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urge clients who have children between ages 2 and 5 — recipients who are exempt from work 
requirements but subject to the time limit — to take advantage of the opportunity to further their 
education. Nevertheless, local advocacy groups continue to question the state’s commitment to 
education and training. Many Massachusetts staff said that they would support a greater empha- 
sis on training and education, since the time limit eliminates the possibility that recipients will 
stagnate in such programs for long periods. Staff in Florida’s FTP placed a fairly heavy empha- 
sis on education and training, particularly during the program’s early years; they believed that 
the time limit magnified the importance of finding well-paying jobs. 



Exemptions from Time Limits 

As discussed in Chapter 2, many states exempt recipients from time limits when they 
are disabled, caring for a disabled household member, caring for a young child, pregnant, vic- 
tims of domestic violence, or qualify for other reasons. While some of these circumstances (for 
example, pregnancy and a child’s age) can be easily identified and validated, complications 
arise with exemptions for medical issues or other hardships, which are inherently less clear-cut. 
Are recipients identified as needing an exemption through in-depth assessments or clients’ own 
reports? What review mechanism is in place so that situations are handled consistently across 
different workers and offices? What is the process for obtaining such as exemption, and how do 
states balance the need for accurate information with the need to develop a process that is not 
too burdensome for recipients with serious problems? 

Not all states suspend time-limit clocks through exemptions. States with no or few time- 
limit exemptions, like Georgia and New York, let the clock run for individuals with medical or 
mental health problems, though these recipients may be exempt from work requirements (these 
states still need to determine who qualifies for an exemption from work programs). The theory 
is that, without the possibility of an exemption, every recipient feels pressure to move toward 
self-sufficiency. These states implement safeguards through their extension policies when re- 
cipients reach the time limit. 6 



Exemptions and extensions can have very different implications for a recipient whose status 
changes. Consider someone who is disabled for 23 months, healthy for 1 month, and then reaches a 24- 
month time limit. If exemptions for incapacitation were available, she would have 23 months remaining 
on her clock. If not, she would be at the time limit and, presumably, ineligible for an extension based on 
incapacitation — although she would likely not have obtained services to help prepare her for self- 
sufficiency. 
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Identifying Recipients with Medical Problems 

States that allow time-limit exemptions for medical problems that affect employability 
use different approaches to identify the recipients who are experiencing such problems. In most 
of the states that were visited, staff routinely review the exemption reasons and ask recipients if 
any of them apply. For example, at each transition review, Massachusetts caseworkers ask, “Are 
there health issues including drug or alcohol use that are preventing you from finding a job?” 
For the most part, however, staff rely on recipients to self-report their problems; most agencies 
do not proactively assess whether recipients have particular health problems that may prevent 
them from working. 

One might assume that recipients with medical problems would report them, but the re- 
ality is more complex. Staff report that stigma, fear, and lack of knowledge make some recipi- 
ents reluctant to discuss health problems, particularly mental health issues. Similarly, many par- 
ents will not report their substance abuse problems for fear of losing their children to the child 
welfare system. One New Orleans worker who runs a two-week job-readiness training pro- 
gram commented that “a lot of barriers are not readily apparent until you deal with the person 
day after day.” 

Welfare staff are usually not trained to recognize such problems, and they typically do 
not spend much time with each client. A supervisor in Massachusetts noted that “some workers 
are better than others at getting clients to admit problems.” As a result, certain kinds of prob- 
lems may slip through undetected. Special post-time-limit outreach programs, discussed below, 
sometimes encounter recipients who should have been exempted but instead had their benefits 
terminated. Difficulties in identifying recipients with serious barriers to employment have ex- 
isted as long as states have had work requirements, but the stakes are higher now that people 
with severe problems risk losing benefits when reaching time limits. 

It is difficult to assess the magnitude of this problem, but some client advocates see it as 
a serious issue. In both Connecticut and Massachusetts, the state TANF agencies have been 
criticized for not being proactive enough in identifying recipients’ barriers to employment, even 
though about one-half (Connecticut) to three-quarters (Massachusetts) of the welfare caseload 
are exempt from the time limit . 7 Critics believe that the states should conduct more thorough 
assessments of recipients’ limitations well before they approach the time limit . 8 



7 These figures include child-only cases. Among cases with an adult, about a third are exempt in Con- 
necticut, and over half are exempt in Massachusetts. 

8 In a related case, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Office for Civil Rights found 
in 2001 that the Massachusetts TANF agency does not adequately screen welfare recipients for learning 
disabilities or provide appropriate services for such recipients. 
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Line staff acknowledge that a small number of recipients may fall through the cracks 
but contend that they have few options when a recipient is unwilling to reveal a problem or does 
not follow through with the exemption process. Administrators may be reluctant to devote 
scarce resources to in-depth assessments that do not necessarily provide reliable information 
about recipients’ functional limitations; they argue that the best way to assess whether problems 
exist is to see how recipients perform in required work activities. 

Some agencies conduct assessments to uncover barriers to employment. For instance, in 
Cleveland, welfare staff use an hour-long conversation to determine clients’ job-readiness and 
issues concerning housing, medical care, clothing, food, substance abuse, and social support. 
Elsewhere, recipients are referred to outside agencies for assessment. Although Georgia does 
not grant exemptions, many cases in Atlanta are referred to the vocational rehabilitation de- 
partment for a thorough assessment of medical and mental health. New York City administers a 
substance abuse screening questionnaire to all welfare applicants. If the responses indicate a 
potential substance abuse problem, the individual is referred for additional evaluation and, if 
appropriate, to a treatment provider. 

The Process for Getting a Medical Exemption 

In an effort to prevent the abuse of exemption policies, the states that were studied re- 
quire various levels of documentation to verify medical disability claims. In South Carolina, a 
doctor’s statement is sufficient. Elsewhere, however, a central review process is required. For 
instance, Massachusetts and New York contract with outside vendors to review doctors’ state- 
ments, and recipients may be required to see another doctor before their exemptions are granted. 
This process, designed to ensure consistency and minimize fraud, can take a long time to com- 
plete. In Connecticut, caseworkers can grant some short-term exemptions, but longer-term ex- 
emptions must be approved by a centralized medical review team. In New Orleans, one staff 
person (not a doctor) reviews all requests for medical exemptions in the region. 

Critics point out that the same issues that prevent some recipients from working steadily 
also make it difficult for them to navigate complex, multistep exemption review processes. 
Again, mental health problems are most likely to present a problem: Many recipients with men- 
tal health problems have not been receiving medical care and do not enter the exemption review 
process with a physician’s statement. As a result, they may be required to see a psychologist or 
other specialist as part of the process. By virtue of their condition, some of these individuals 
have difficulty keeping appointments, and so their medical exemption may be denied for failing 
to follow through. 

Medical exemptions usually remain valid for a specific length of time. For short-term 
medical issues, the doctors or the review vendor determine the duration of the exemption. Staff 
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judge some recipients to be so disabled that they will never be employable, and they and may 
refer such clients to a specialized worker or agency to help them navigate the eligibility process 
for Supplemental Security Income (SSI). 



Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Though time limits are intended to motivate recipients, they also increase the pressure 
on states to design effective welfare-to-work programs. If more recipients find employment and 
leave welfare, fewer families risk being cut off at the time limit. Time limits also increase the 
pressure on the welfare staff who are responsible for preparing clients for the time limits. As a 
time limit draws near, staff make special efforts to engage recipients in welfare-to-work pro- 
grams, and they carefully monitor participation. These intensive efforts serve two purposes: 
They target services to recipients in need, and they also provide evidence about whether recipi- 
ents are willing (and able) to comply with work-related requirements. 

Linkages with Welfare-to-Work Programs 

Welfare staff work to link clients with employment services from the time they first 
come onto welfare, but staff generally renew the pressure when clients get close to the cutoff 
point. Some localities rely on the same employment service options for new recipients as for 
those nearing the time limit, while others have established special programs for recipients at risk 
of reaching the limit. In New York City, cases that reach the 48-month point are transferred to a 
special unit of staff who handle both eligibility and employment functions in order to ensure 
that these cases receive focused attention. 9 In Florida’s FTP, recipients who were approaching 
the time limit and were unemployed were referred to special job developers who worked very 
intensively to help people find jobs. In New Haven, Connecticut, all recipients who reached the 
16-month point were offered assistance from social work staff. 

Automated computer systems in all states track the months of cash assistance receipt, 
and staff can quickly access this information. In some places, however, staff commented that 
the system was not always correct, and so they manually performed a double check for clients 
nearing the time limit. To focus additional attention on recipients close to the time limit, some 
administrators generate lists of such cases and then require supervisors or line staff to report on 
the status of each recipient. 



9 Although recipients are generally not terminated from welfare at New York’s time limit, they are 
shifted to a program that is entirely state- and city-funded; thus, there is a strong fiscal incentive to help 
recipients exit from welfare before reaching the 60-month point. 
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According to one office manager, strict reporting requirements for recipients in the 
months surrounding the time limit take up the majority of her time. Staff confirmed her assess- 
ment. The increased workload attributed to time limits drove the redeployment of staff in sev- 
eral welfare offices. Two New Orleans welfare offices recently created a specialized position to 
handle the work requirement and the time-limit functions without being responsible for eligibil- 
ity issues. Even staff in these specialized positions expressed frustration with the complexity of 
the rules — specifically, with the different criteria for exempting cases from time limits as op- 
posed to work requirements. 

Sanctions 

Increased monitoring may increase the likelihood that sanctions will be imposed on re- 
cipients who do not abide by participation mandates. Many states impose full-family sanctions 
after one or more instances of noncompliance with work requirements. Families cut off because 
of full-family sanctions stop accumulating months toward the time limit (unless they subse- 
quently return to welfare). Miami has sanctioned large numbers of cases for failing to comply 
with work requirements, and many more people there have lost benefits as a result of sanctions 
than because of the time limit. In Atlanta, case managers said that they are more lenient in the 
early months, more willing to give recipients several chances to comply. Closer to the time 
limit, however, they become quicker to sanction. In some states, frequent full-family sanctions 
are a key reason why few families have reached time limits. While much attention has focused 
on families reaching time limits, sanctions are likely to occur out of the spotlight, as part of the 
day-to-day operations of the welfare office. 10 

Some states have deemphasized sanctioning. In South Carolina, when a new welfare di- 
rector took over in 1998, she sought to decrease the state’s previously high sanctioning rate by 
implementing a system of extensive conciliation. Case managers are expected to call clients, 
revise their employment plan, and make home visits to engage the clients in the program. After 
taking those steps, case managers must meet with their supervisor and with the county director 
before imposing a sanction. 

The Pre-Time-Limit Review 

Chapter 2 notes that most states conduct a formal review of recipients’ status just prior 
to the time limit. One purpose of the review is to make sure that recipients understand that their 
cash grant will end unless they meet certain criteria or, where necessary, apply for an extension. 
Staff may also use the review to determine which recipients qualify for an exemption or exten- 
sion. In Cleveland, recipients are required to attend an extensive and structured review six 

I0 See Pavetti and Bloom, 2001. 
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months before the time limit. A key focus of the interview is to determine whether families have 
a realistic plan and will have sufficient income after their cash grant ends. At the end of the 
meeting, recipients write in their own words how they plan to support their family when they 
reach the time limit. In Massachusetts, a similar purpose is served by the final transition review, 
which is conducted just before the time limit. 

As discussed below, the pre-time-limit review meetings may also be part of the exten- 
sion process. In Connecticut, recipients who fail to attend an “exit interview” have their case 
closed at the time limit because they have not requested an extension (the exit interview also 
serves as a redetermination for Food Stamps and Medicaid). In New Orleans, staff invite recipi- 
ents to a review meeting two months prior to their time limit, but attendance is not mandatory. 
Possibly because staff do not meet with every recipient, they do not always determine whether 
someone reaching the time limit qualifies for an extension. Nonetheless, these recipients con- 
tinue receiving benefits. Staff must enter a particular code to stop benefits at the time limit. In 
other states, the computer system automatically stops benefits at the time limit unless an exten- 
sion code is entered. 

Meeting with each recipient as the time limit approaches imposed great burdens on staff 
when large groups of recipients all reached the time limit concurrently. In Massachusetts, ap- 
proximately 5,000 recipients reached the time limit at the same time in late 1998. Staff in one 
office remarked that when the first cohort of recipients reached the time limit, the entire office 
devoted its resources toward approving or denying extension requests. In retrospect, state offi- 
cials would have preferred to phase recipients into the time limit more gradually. New York 
City set up a special centralized process to handle thousands of cases approaching the time limit 
in December 2001 ; recipients were required to file a brief application in order to transition to the 
post-time-limit Safety Net program. Press reports suggested that many recipients fell through 
the cracks and failed to make the transition; city officials report that about 90 percent of nonex- 
empt cases were converted to the Safety Net program. 



Benefit Extensions 

Extension decisions exert tremendous influence on the outcomes of time-limit policies. 
If many people get extensions, it may reduce the effectiveness of time limits in motivating oth- 
ers to get a job and leave the rolls. If extension rules are too stringent, vulnerable families may 
lose benefits and suffer as a result. 

As discussed in Chapter 2, states have quite different approaches to extensions. Among 
the states discussed in this chapter, Connecticut, Florida, and Georgia grant a relatively large 
number of extensions, while Ohio closes most cases that reach the time limit. South Carolina 
and Massachusetts initially denied most extension requests, but both states report that they are 
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now much more likely to grant extensions. Louisiana closes many cases because of the time 
limit — often because the recipient fails to comply with work requirements after reaching 
month 24 — but it appears that many of these families subsequently return to welfare. 

The extension review processes are also quite different. Some states, including Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, require recipients to formally request an extension. In others, each 
case is automatically considered to see if it qualifies. South Carolina now grants an extension 
to all recipients who are deemed to be compliant with the program just before reaching the 
time limit. 

Recipients Who Are Working When They Reach the Time Limit 

Some states have found that a large proportion of the recipients who reach their time 
limits are employed and benefiting from expanded earnings disregards. States differ in their ap- 
proaches to these recipients. Connecticut’s generous disregard allows recipients to earn up to 
the federal poverty level without any corresponding decrease in cash grants. When recipients 
reach the time limit, if their income is equal to or greater than the cash grant amount, they are 
ineligible for an extension. Massachusetts initially used this approach, contending that the ex- 
panded disregard should not apply after the 24-month point. However, a court ruled that the dis- 
regard must be applied after the time limit, so that recipients cannot be denied an extension 
based on their earnings. Now, recipients working full time are automatically granted an exten- 
sion. Those working part time, however, must also participate in a job search program to 
demonstrate that they are seeking full-time employment, and they are much less likely to re- 
ceive an extension. 

New York City is testing an innovative approach for employed recipients. The welfare 
agency has created a bonus program targeted to individuals who are working at least 20 hours 
per week (and have been for four months) and receiving cash assistance. Recipients who volun- 
tarily close their TANF case receive a monthly cash payment of $200 for one year. Recipients 
benefit both because the bonus is likely to exceed their TANF grant and because they save their 
remaining months of eligibility. From the state and city perspective, the bonus is considered 
“nonassistance” and does not count against the federal time limit. Although open to any recipi- 
ent who meets the criteria, the bonus program is actively “sold” to employed recipients ap- 
proaching the 60-month time limit. 

Florida rewards recipients who find employment by allowing them to “earn back” one 
month of benefits for each month of unsubsidized employment (up to 12 months). Over time, 
this has been expanded to include public sector or subsidized employment. In practice, however, 
this policy has been difficult to administer, mainly because the state’s welfare computer system is 
not set up to account for the credit, so that recipients’ clocks must be manually adjusted. 
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Recipients Who Comply with Program Requirements 

In some ways, the extension decision is more important when a recipient is not em- 
ployed upon reaching the time limit. As discussed in previous chapters, many states make an 
allowance for recipients who make a good-faith effort to comply with program mandates or to 
seek and retain employment but are unsuccessful. 

States define “good faith” or “compliance” in various ways. Connecticut considers a re- 
cipient’s past conduct and has a clear definition of compliance. Those who have fewer than two 
employment services-related sanctions and who have not quit a job without good cause in the 
prior six months are deemed compliant. Connecticut also allows clients who have been sanc- 
tioned twice to restore their eligibility for an extension by complying with a special Individual 
Performance Contract. In practice, almost all recipients who reach the time limit without a job 
are deemed to have made a good-faith effort and are granted at least one 6-month extension. 
Essentially, they are given the benefit of the doubt, even if their participation was not closely 
monitored during the prior months. Florida’s FTP also assessed compliance based on past per- 
formance, but there was no explicit definition of compliance; in that case, almost everyone 
who reached the time limit without a job was deemed noncompliant and had his or her bene- 
fits terminated. 

Other states, such as Georgia and Louisiana, emphasize current or future willingness to 
comply as a condition for granting extensions. In these states, recipients willing to participate in 
an employment services program are granted extensions. One Atlanta office manager com- 
mented that staff put a lot of effort into not closing cases. Recipients are given an opportunity to 
comply and enroll. 

The Massachusetts extension policy calls for caseworkers to consider the recipient’s 
work history and participation record and whether the recipient has cooperated with the depart- 
ment’s rules and regulations. Policymakers hoped that this approach would keep recipients mo- 
tivated, because no one was assured of getting an extension. When a recipient requests an ex- 
tension, the caseworker prepares an extensive review of the recipient’s case history. But staff 
report that, in practice, what matters most in the extension decision is the recipient’s willingness 
to attend a structured job search program at the end of the time limit. One manager remarked 
that, to get an extension, “all that matters is what they are doing now.” Staff express surprise 
that many recipients do not request extensions. Some speculate that such recipients may not 
want to attend the structured job search program because they do not believe it will help them; 
staff also believe that clients who do not request extensions usually have unreported income or 
family supports. 

New York has a 60-month time limit on cash benefits, but compliant individuals can 
continue receiving benefits beyond this point through the state’s Safety Net assistance program; 
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Safety Net benefits are paid only partly in cash. In order to transition to the Safety Net, recipi- 
ents must complete an application for the program prior to month 59 of benefits. 

New York does not have full-family sanctions, so sanctioned cases still receive partial 
grants. New York City’s process for transferring these noncompliant cases to the Safety Net 
program attempts to force them to comply: All sanctioned recipients citywide are scheduled for 
an appointment at the central headquarters of the fraud division in Brooklyn (the appointment 
can be rescheduled if the recipient is unable to attend at the scheduled time). Recipients who 
show up for the appointment encounter a lengthy, multistep process that begins with an inter- 
view with a fraud investigator that focuses on how the recipient is supporting herself on reduced 
benefits. The next step is an interview with a substance abuse counselor to determine whether 
substance abuse is a hidden reason for noncompliance; if so, the recipient is referred for treat- 
ment. Lastly, if the recipient agrees to comply with work requirements, she is seen by a case- 
worker to receive her work assignment and file a Safety Net application. 

A substantial number of recipients do not attend the appointment at all, which makes 
them ineligible for the Safety Net. Initially, recipients were offered subsidized jobs at the end of 
this process, and those who refused the jobs were not allowed to move to the Safety Net pro- 
gram. The city eventually exhausted all the subsidized jobs, so now recipients must cooperate 
with a job placement vendor in order to make the transition. 

Supervisors and staff in most of the states acknowledge that there is subjectivity in- 
volved in the extension decision process and that different workers may interpret the same in- 
formation differently. This is particularly true when terms like “compliance” and “good-faith 
effort” are not specifically defined in policy. Because the consequences of denying an extension 
are so serious, some states have developed review processes to try to ensure that the decisions 
are appropriate and consistent. In New Orleans, case managers can extend benefits for some 
reasons on their own, but issues such as “job factors are unfavorable” require supervisory ap- 
proval. In Massachusetts, line staff make recommendations regarding extensions, which are 
subject to review by office directors, who actually authorize extensions. Initially, office direc- 
tors’ decisions were then reviewed by administrators in the regional and central offices. This 
extensive review process was established to ensure uniformity. Over time, administrators came 
to feel more confident that cases were being handled consistently, and they eventually elimi- 
nated the regional and central office reviews. Florida’s FTP, which never defined “compliance,” 
used an unusual Review Panel of volunteers from the community to review decisions about bene- 
fit termination, although, in practice, the panel generally followed the recommendations of staff. 1 1 



n A recent report on the Wisconsin Works (W-2) program documents that when extensions are 
granted on a case-by-case basis, as they are in Wisconsin, this can take considerable amount of time by 

(continued) 
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In contrast, in Connecticut, where “good-faith effort” is more clearly defined, case- 
workers can generally make the extension decision without extensive review. 

Other Extensions 

In addition to granting extensions based on personal factors, some states have policies 
that allow extensions based on general conditions such as the availability of jobs or child care 
slots. To date, these criteria have not been widely used, even though the site visits were con- 
ducted during an economic downturn. New Orleans staff did say that occasionally recipients 
have received extensions because “factors relating to job availability are unfavorable as deter- 
mined by the case manager’s evaluation of the individual.” For example, a person facing an in- 
surmountable language barrier might gain an extension on this basis. 



After the Time Limit 

States that grant many extensions have developed special procedures and policies for 
recipients in extensions. Several states have also developed special outreach programs for re- 
cipients whose benefits are terminated because of time limits. 

What Happens During an Extension 

Individuals usually receive extensions on the condition that they comply with employ- 
ment-related requirements. Extensions are usually granted for a finite period — usually a few 
months — but typically may be renewed. Staff in many offices say that they do not conciliate 
with recipients in an extension; if clients fail to cooperate, they are cut off. In these instances, it 
may be difficult to determine whether cases are closed because of noncompliance with the work 
requirement or because of the time limit. For example, in Connecticut, a recipient whose case is 
closed for noncompliance during an extension is not considered to have been closed due to the 
time limit. However, if someone is denied an extension for the same reason, it is considered a 
time-limit closure. One manager in New Orleans noted that the data system includes separate 
case closure codes for noncompliance and time limits, but said that either code is appropriate for 
many clients. 

In some cases, welfare offices enjoy considerable latitude in enforcing extension condi- 
tions. For example, one office in New Orleans sends letters highlighting one way to maintain 
benefits. Recipients must make 20 job contacts each month. The letter provides a month-by- 
month schedule for completing the contacts. In contrast, staff in another office do not “adver- 



staff. Extension requests receive considerable review at many levels. This in-depth review process has 
been possible because few people have applied for extensions (Gooden and Doolittle, 2001). 
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tise” the independent job search route to an extension, preferring to assign recipients to an em- 
ployment-related work activity. 

Recipients can sometimes get more than one extension. In South Carolina, two counties 
have very different approaches to multiple extensions. In one county, recipients were generally 
restricted to one 3-month extension; in another, recipients typically received a 6- or 12-month 
extension upon reaching the time limit, and they often received additional extensions after that. 
Where generous extension policies are in effect, staff often felt that they lost credibility with 
recipients because, as noted by one case manager in New Orleans, when welfare reform began, 
they had said to them, “You need to do this [get a job] or you’ll be out of luck,” but “now [cli- 
ents] see there are no teeth in that threat.” 

What Happens When Cases Are Closed 

Return to welfare. It is sometimes possible for individuals to return to welfare after 
their cases are closed at a time limit. Sometimes, if they seek reinstatement quickly and are will- 
ing to comply, staff simply reinstate their benefits. If more time elapses, they must return 
through the intake unit, complete a new application, and show that they qualify for an extension. 
In New Orleans, handing in evidence of 20 job contacts during the application period allows 
benefits to be reinstated. Several staff commented that there are recipients who cycle through 
the system, complying long enough to get a few months of benefits before they are caught out 
of compliance again. 

In Atlanta, a few individuals who had used up their 48 months of benefits and had been 
working returned to assistance because they lost their jobs. One administrator thought that these 
individuals could receive benefits under the “incomplete workplan” extension criterion if they 
entered an employment program. State officials thought otherwise and are not allowing these 
individuals to return to the rolls. 

Connecticut’s policy explicitly states that recipients can apply for extensions at any time 
— upon reaching the time limit or after being cut off. Thus, a recipient who is denied an exten- 
sion because her income is above the welfare payment standard and who then experiences an 
involuntary drop in income several months later can apply for an extension at that point. How- 
ever, MDRC’s evaluation found that few of the recipients who were denied extensions ever re- 
turned to the rolls; a survey found that relatively few of them were aware that they could receive 
benefits again in the future. 

Eligibility for other benefits. Although staff say that families who are cut off of cash 
assistance because of time limits usually continue to receive Food Stamps and Medicaid, prac- 
tices differ from state to state. In Massachusetts, Medicaid continues and Food Stamps continue 
for at least one month, and then recipients must be recertified. Often, if former recipients be- 
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come employed, they can apply for transitional services. In Cleveland, staff try to make sure 
that families continue to get Food Stamps and Medicaid by explicitly telling recipients about the 
availability of those benefits during the pre -time-limit review meeting. In Connecticut, recipi- 
ents who were reporting earnings at the time of case closure are automatically moved to the 
transitional Medicaid category. 

As discussed in Chapter 6, several studies have found that individuals who leave wel- 
fare because of time limits are more likely than other leavers to continue receiving Food Stamps 
and Medicaid after exit — regardless of whether they are working. It may be that the extensive 
pre-time-limit processes end up informing most of these clients about their continuing eligibility 
for these benefits. Other leavers are more likely to exit welfare without any contact with the 
welfare office, which may result in closure of all of their public assistance case. 

Special post-time-limit outreach programs. Especially in states providing low cash 
grants, staff tend to assume that most noncompliant recipients had other sources of income all 
along and to think that people are faring about as well after time limits as they were while on 
welfare. Nonetheless, out of concern for families’ well-being, some welfare agencies attempt to 
contact the families. These small-scale programs offer either referrals to community agencies or 
help finding a job, and they make sure that the families are getting other benefits to which they 
may be entitled. Examples of such efforts to provide support to families after the time limit in- 
clude the following: 

• South Carolina case managers conduct a home visit within 90 days of case 
closure, and they refer individuals to community agencies for help with do- 
mestic violence or with such basic needs as paying utilities. 

• Massachusetts contracts with the Department of Public Health to conduct 
outreach to closed cases. Part of this outreach involves “marketing” Food 
Stamps. The Department of Public Health reportedly has a good reputation in 
the community and is perceived as an advocate for clients. 

• Cuyahoga County, Ohio, offers families who reach the time limit (without 
employment) two options. One is a pay-for-performance job search program, 
and the other is short-term transitional assistance (STTA), generally lim- 
ited to three months, for those with medical disabilities, those who are 
pregnant, or those in the process of applying for SSI. (The STTA provi- 
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sion could be characterized as a benefit extension, but local staff do not 
refer to it in that way .) 12 

• Connecticut contracts with nonprofit organizations to operate a Safety Net 
program targeted to recipients who are denied extensions (or are terminated 
from welfare during an extension) because they had not complied with their 
participation requirement; these individuals left welfare with income below 
the welfare payment standard. A key focus of the program is on helping re- 
cipients find jobs, although the program can also offer vouchers to pay for 
necessities. 

In both Connecticut and Massachusetts, the post-time-limit outreach programs some- 
times identify former recipients who qualify for exemptions; these individuals may end up back 
on welfare. Critics argue that this demonstrates that recipients with serious problems are slip- 
ping through the cracks and having their benefits canceled inappropriately. Although the critics 
express support for the outreach programs that uncover these problems, they maintain that wel- 
fare agencies should try harder to find such problems before, rather than after, benefits have 
been canceled. 



12 Even though large numbers of recipients in Cleveland lost benefits as a result of time limits, few 
took advantage of these programs In the first six months after recipients began reaching the time limit, 
approximately 3,000 families had their cases closed because of the time limit; only 256 participated in the 
transitional job search program, and 135 were approved for short-term transitional assistance. 
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Chapter 5 

How Time Limits Affect Employment, Welfare Receipt, 

and Other Outcomes 



Time limits are not designed simply to reduce long-term welfare receipt but also to 
change the behavior of current or potential welfare recipients — to encourage them to get jobs, 
hold jobs, or seek other sources of support instead of welfare. For example: 1 

• The existence of a time limit might encourage potential welfare recipients to 
try harder to keep a job, change their living arrangements, delay childbearing, 
get married, or take other steps to avoid applying for benefits and using up 
months of eligibility; 

• Individuals who go onto welfare might try to find jobs and leave welfare 
more quickly, even before reaching the time limit, to bank some months for 
the future; 

• Individuals who reach a time limit and have their welfare benefits canceled 
might try harder to find or keep jobs, rely more heavily on other forms of 
public assistance, or take steps to reduce expenses. 

The pattern of these effects may determine how time limits affect family income and 
material well-being. For example, if individuals respond to time limits by finding relatively 
well-paying jobs, they could end up better off financially; if not, they could end up with lower 
income and higher levels of material hardship. Of course, there could also be nonfinancial bene- 
fits or costs associated with relying less on welfare and more on other sources of support. 



Key Findings 

Because time limits have generally been implemented as part of a package of other wel- 
fare reforms, it is difficult to isolate their effects. Nevertheless, data from evaluations and 
econometric studies suggest several tentative conclusions: 

• There is some evidence that time limits can cause welfare recipients to find 
jobs and leave welfare more quickly, even before reaching the limit; how- 
ever, the magnitude of this effect is not clear. 



'See Moffitt and Pavetti (2000) for a discussion of the theoretical framework for considering the po- 
tential effects of time limits. 
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• It does not appear that the cancellation of welfare benefits at a time limit in- 
duces many recipients to go to work in the short term. 

• Welfare reform initiatives with time limits have generated few overall effects 
on family income, material hardship, or household composition in the period 
after families began reaching the limits, although it is difficult to isolate the 
effects on families whose benefits were terminated. 

In considering the implications of these results, it is important to note that none of them 
pertains directly to the 60-month federal time limit. Moreover, all the studies from which the 
data were drawn were conducted before the most recent recession began. 



Measuring the Impacts of Time Limits 

In general, the best way to measure the impact of a policy change such as a time limit is 
to conduct a random assignment study in which eligible individuals are assigned, by chance, to 
a group that is subject to the change (the program group) or to a control group that remains sub- 
ject to the preexisting policies. Both groups are then followed over time, and any differences 
that emerge between them can reliably be attributed to the policy change being tested. 

In fact, when states began to impose time limits under federal waivers in 1994 (see 
Chapter 1), they were required to conduct evaluations of this type, and several of the states 
elected to continue those studies after the 1996 federal welfare reform law passed. These ran- 
dom assignment studies provide some of the most reliable evidence about the effects of time 
limits. However, the studies are limited in several respects: 

• Almost all states imposed time limits as part of a “package” of reforms that 
also included expanded earned income disregards, broader work require- 
ments, or other measures. Almost all of the studies were designed to measure 
the impact of the entire package, not to isolate the impact of the time limits. 

• In part, time limits (or other welfare reform measures) may affect people’s 
behavior by changing broad, community perceptions about welfare receipt. It 
is impossible to isolate a control group from this indirect but potentially im- 
portant effect; as a result, the studies probably underestimate the effects of 
the reforms. 2 



2 ln fact, in all the random assignment studies, some control group members reported in surveys that 
they believed they were subject to time limits. For example, in the Connecticut Jobs First evaluation, 23 
percent of control group members reported that they were subject to a time limit; the corresponding fig- 
ures were 29 percent in the Florida FTP evaluation and 66 percent in the Delaware ABC evaluation. 
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• The waiver evaluations tested the earliest time-limit programs, during a pe- 
riod when time limits were new and unfamiliar. The implementation compo- 
nents of the studies found that many recipients and staff were skeptical about 
whether the time limit would really be imposed. These perceptions might be 
different today. 

• None of the random assignment studies was designed to measure the impact 
of welfare reform or time limits on welfare applications. Thus, the studies 
provide little evidence about the first potential effect described at the begin- 
ning of the chapter. 3 

With these cautionary notes in mind, this chapter discusses the results of several ran- 
dom assignment studies of welfare reform programs that included some form of time limit. The 
key features of the programs and studies are summarized in Table 5. 1 . In general: 

• The Connecticut and Florida studies provide the most complete data at this 
point. Both of the programs included a benefit termination time limit, and 
both studies collected four years of follow-up data, measuring effects long af- 
ter families began reaching the time limits. Both also collected data on the 
well-being of children. The Florida program was a relatively small pilot pro- 
ject, while the Connecticut program operated statewide (but was studied in 
two welfare offices). 

• The Delaware and Virginia programs also included benefit termination time 
limits, but the studies’ follow-up periods were cut short when the states de- 
cided to apply welfare reform rules to the control groups. 4 



3 The Connecticut and Florida evaluations asked program group members whether they agreed with a 
series of statements about how the time limit had affected their behavior. About 40 percent of respondents 
in Florida either agreed a little (15 percent) or agreed a lot (25 percent) with the statement “Because of 
the time limit, I decided not to apply for welfare at a time when I could have applied.” About 35 percent 
agreed with the same statement in Connecticut. 

4 In Delaware, the analysis focuses on individuals randomly assigned from October 1995 to Septem- 
ber 1996 (most were randomly assigned by March 1996) and presents 2.5 years of follow-up for each 
person. However, the control group was phased into the welfare reform program beginning in March 
1997. Thus, for the most part, results for the first year of follow-up fully capture the impacts of the wel- 
fare reform, while results for the second year and beyond do not. In Virginia, all sample members were 
randomly assigned in July 1995, and data are available through December 1998 (42 months). However, 
the welfare reform program began at a different time in each of the three main study counties (October 
1995 in Lynchburg, April 1996 in Prince William, and January 1997 in Petersburg), and the state began 
phasing the control group into the welfare reform program in October 1997. As a result, the available 
post- welfare reform follow-up ranges from two years in Petersburg to a little more than three years in 
Lynchburg, and the last 1 5 months of data do not fully capture the impact of the welfare reform. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 5.1 

Selected Information About the Waiver Evaluations Discussed in This Chapter 



State/Evaluation 


Time Limit 




Evaluation 




Months 


Type 


Follow-Up 


Child Impacts 


Evaluator 


Arizona 


24 


Reduction 


2-3 years c 


None 


Abt Assoc. 


Connecticut 


21 


Termination 


4 years 


Extensive 


MDRC 


Delaware 


<3 

00 


Termination 


2.5 years 


Some 


Abt Assoc. 


Florida FTP 


24 or 36 b 


Termination 


4 years 


Extensive 


MDRC 


Indiana 


24 


Reduction 


2 years 0 


Extensive 8 


Abt Assoc. 


Texas 


12,24 or 36 


Reduction 


19 months 


None 


U. of Texas 


Virginia 


24 


Termination 


2-3 years f 


None 


Mathematica 



SOURCES: Arizona: Komfeld et al., 1999; Connecticut: Bloom et al., 2002; Delaware: Fein et al., 2001 , and 
Fein and Karweit, 1997; Florida: Bloom et al., 2000; Indiana: Fein et al., 1998; Texas: Schexnayder et al., 
1998; Virginia: Gordon and James-Burdumy, 2002. 

NOTES: a Delaware had a 48-month time limit when the study was conducted. In addition, recipients had to be 
working in order to receive assistance after 24 months of benefit receipt. 

b In Florida and Texas, the length of the time limit depends on individual client characteristics. 
Employment impacts are reported for 10 quarters, and welfare impacts are reported for 36 months. 
d The Delaware study reports 2.5 years of follow-up, but the results after the first year probably 
underestimate program impacts because the control group became subject to welfare reform policies. 

c The Indiana study will eventually include 5 years of follow-up, but only 2 years are currently available. 
f The Virginia study collected 3.5 years (42 months) of follow-up data, but this includes 3-18 months of 
data (depending on the site) from before welfare reform was implemented. Also, results in the last 1 5 months of 
follow-up underestimate program impacts because the control group became subject to welfare reform policies. 
e The Indiana study includes a child impact analysis, but no data are available yet. 
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• The Indiana and Arizona time limits applied only to adults. The Indiana 
study will include long-term follow-up and a child impact study, but only 
two years of follow-up data are currently available. Two to three years of fol- 
low-up data are available for the Arizona study. 

• The Texas study was the only one designed to isolate the impact of a time 
limit. However, the Texas time limit applied only to adults, and only short- 
term follow-up data are available from the study. 5 

The chapter also discusses the results of other studies that do not use random assignment. 
Most of those studies take advantage of the natural variation in state welfare policies, examining 
the association between the timing or content of state policies and state welfare caseloads (and, in 
some cases, state-level data on employment) to estimate how much of the decline in the caseload 
was attributable to welfare reform. A few of the studies use individual-level data from national 
surveys. The studies attempt to control for other differences across states that may explain the 
caseload decline (for example, differences in economic conditions). A few studies try to isolate 
the impact of specific welfare reform provisions, including time limits. 

A key advantage of these econometric studies is that they account for effects on both 
welfare exits and welfare applications. Also, in principle, they can measure impacts generated 
by changes in community perceptions of welfare that accompany the reforms. On the other 
hand, the studies usually rely on general information about state welfare policies, as opposed to 
data on how the policies are actually implemented. This can create a misleading impression of 
the policy environment in a particular state. In addition, the statistical methods used in these 
studies may or may not succeed in controlling for other factors that affect caseloads or employ- 
ment. 



Anticipatory Effects of Time Limits 

Many people believe that the imposition of time limits played a key role in generating 
the large welfare caseload declines in the second half of the 1990s. Since few families actually 
reached a time limit during that period, these effects must have been anticipatory — that is, peo- 
ple must have left welfare more quickly (or decided not to apply for welfare) in order to avoid 
using up months of eligibility. Much of the evidence for this belief is anecdotal, but several 



5 Another random assignment study, in Vermont, was designed to isolate the added impact of a time- 
triggered work requirement that was initially referred to as a time limit. 
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eral studies have examined whether time limits generate anticipatory impacts on both employ- 
ment and welfare receipt. 6 

Effects on Employment and Earnings 

Table 5.2 shows results from five of the random assignment studies described earlier. 7 
The table focuses on the end of the first year after individuals entered the studies, before anyone 
had reached a time limit. The first column shows the percentage of program group members 
who were employed at that point; the second column shows the percentage of control group 
members who worked; and the third column shows the difference — the impact of the programs. 

All five programs increased employment at the end of year 1 . 8 Although not shown in 
the table, most also increased average earnings. However, it is not clear what role the time limits 
played in generating these effects. 9 As noted earlier, all the programs included other compo- 
nents that were also designed to boost employment. In the past, studies of welfare-to-work pro- 
grams that included neither time limits nor enhanced earnings disregards have found similar 
effects on employment. 10 It is also notable that the Connecticut, Florida, and Virginia programs, 



6 The extent to which people will respond in anticipation of time limits depends on their discount 
rates and liquidity constraints — that is, the relative value that people place on short-term versus long- 
term gains and their perception of the alternatives to welfare. For example, if current or potential recipi- 
ents believe that they have few alternatives to welfare, they will be less likely to bank months. See 
Moffitt and Pavetti, 2000. 

? Results for the Arizona study are not included because survey data showed that few program group 
members were aware of the time limit and that a roughly equal proportion of control group members 
thought that they were subject to the limit. Thus, the study does not appear to provide a fair test of the 
anticipatory effects of a time limit. The Texas results are discussed below. 

8 The authors of the Virginia study believe that employment impacts may be understated in Prince 
William, the one site that did not generate statistically significant gains. This is because many county 
residents work for the federal government and such jobs are not covered in the unemployment insurance 
wage records used in the analysis. 

9 The Texas study, which was designed to isolate the impact of a time limit, did not find any early im- 
pacts on employment. However, the implementation study notes that many caseworkers did not actively 
discuss the time limit and that staff had difficulty maintaining the distinction between the research 
groups. Both the program and the control groups eventually became subject to a 60-month time limit. 

,0 In fact, it is difficult to make direct comparisons between the waiver studies discussed in this chap- 
ter and earlier studies of welfare-to-work programs. In the earlier studies, the control groups typically 
were not required to participate in any employment-related activities. In the waiver studies, the control 
groups were subject to the state policies that existed before the waiver programs began. In most states, 
those preexisting policies included at least some employment-related requirements. In effect, the waiver 
evaluations measure the impact of the 1990s reforms over and above the impacts of earlier reforms. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 5.2 

Impacts on Employment at the End of Year 1 
in Five Waiver Evaluations 



Employed (%) 



State/Evaluation 


Program 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Difference 


Connecticut 


52.6 


44.6 


8.1 *** 


Delaware 


48.9 


43.5 


5.4 ** 


Florida FTP 


45.2 


40.8 


4.3 * 


Indiana 2 


57.6 


50.0 


7.6 *** 


Virginia 5 


Lynchburg 


57.9 


48.8 


9.1 ** 


Prince William 


51.4 


47.9 


3.5 


Petersburg 


64.6 


52.6 


12.0 *** 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Bloom et al., 2002; Delaware: Fein et al., 2001; 
Florida: Bloom et al., 2000; Indiana: Fein et al., 1998; Virginia: Gordon and 
James-Burdumy, 2002. 



NOTES: In all studies, employment data come from unemployment insurance 
wage records. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between outcomes for the 
program and control groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * = 10 
percent; ** = 5 percent; and *** = 1 percent. 

Indiana results are for sample members in the "placement track," who were 
subject to all welfare reform policies. 

b Results for Lynchburg and Prince William are for the fourth quarter after 
each county implemented welfare reform. Results for Petersburg are for the third 
quarter after implementation because the control group became subject to welfare 
reform in the fourth quarter. In each case, impacts are probably understated 
because some sample members had left welfare by the time the reforms were 
phased in. 
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which included the most stringent time limits, did not consistently have the largest early impacts 
on employment. 11 

A few of the caseload studies described earlier estimated the effects of welfare reform 
on employment among single parents. Like the random assignment studies, most of the 
caseload studies concluded that the waiver programs increased employment. Results for the 
post- 1996 period are more mixed. However, these studies generally did not attempt to sort out 
the effects of time limits on employment. 12 

Effects on Welfare Receipt 

One might assume that effects on welfare receipt would simply be the converse of ef- 
fects on employment — increases in employment would lead to decreases in welfare receipt. 
The reality, however, is more complex. 

Random assignment studies. Tables 5.3 and 5.4 focus on the random assignment stud- 
ies discussed in the previous section, showing effects on cash assistance receipt rather than em- 
ployment. Table 5.3 shows the percentage of each group receiving welfare benefits at the end of 
the first year of follow-up. Table 5.4 shows, for several of the programs, the average number of 
months of benefits received in the period before program group members began reaching the 
timelimits. 13 

The effects on welfare receipt are much more modest than the effects on employment. 
Most of the programs either increased welfare receipt or had no effect. 14 At first glance, these 
results suggest that little or no “banking” was going on, but this is not necessarily the case. In 
fact, the pattern of welfare impacts is largely attributable to expanded earnings disregards and 
other policies that allowed a greater proportion of working recipients in the program groups to 
continuing receiving benefits; as a result, the programs increased the proportion of people who 
mixed work and welfare. The one program that substantially reduced welfare receipt — Indi- 
ana’s — did not have an expanded disregard. 15 Of course, it is impossible to isolate the impact 



11 In some studies, the employment impacts changed as program group members drew nearer to the 
time limit, but there is no clear pattern in these results. In Delaware and Indiana, the employment impacts 
were smaller at the end of year 2 than at the end of year 1; in Florida FTP, the impacts grew somewhat 
larger during that period; in Connecticut, they remained roughly constant over time; and in Virginia, the 
patterns varied by county. 

l2 See Blank (2001) for a summary of these studies. 
l3 These data are only available for the first year in Delaware. 

14 As noted earlier, results for the Arizona and Texas projects are not included in the tables. Neither 
program generated impacts on cash assistance receipt in the pre-time-limit period. 

l5 During this period, the Indiana program used a “fixed grant” policy: Normal AFDC disregards were 
applied when a recipient went to work, but the grant was then frozen to provide an incentive for ad- 
vancement. Indiana later implemented an expanded disregard. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 5.3 



Impacts on Welfare Receipt at the End of Year 1 
in Five Waiver Evaluations 



State/Evaluation 


Receiving Cash Assistance (%) 
Program Control 

Group Group 


Difference 


Connecticut 


73.1 


65.1 


8.0 *** 


Delaware 


61.0 


59.0 


1.8 


Florida FTP 


56.6 


54.4 


2.2 


Indiana 8 


43.3 


52.6 


-9.3 *** 


Virginia 5 


Lynchburg 


65.7 


60.7 


5.0 


Prince William 


38.1 


40.7 


-2.6 


Petersburg 


42.5 


49.0 


-6.5 * 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Bloom et al., 2002; Delaware: Fein et al., 2001; Florida: 
Bloom et al., 2000; Indiana: Fein et al., 1998; Virginia: Gordon and James- 
Burdumy, 2002. 

NOTES: In all studies, cash assistance data come from state administrative 
records. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between outcomes for the 
program and control groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * = 10 
percent; ** = 5 percent; and *** = 1 percent. 

Indiana results are for sample members in the "placement track," who were 
subject to all welfare reform policies. 

b Results for Lynchburg and Prince William are for the fourth quarter after 
each county implemented welfare reform. Results for Petersburg are for the third 
quarter after implementation because the control group became subject to welfare 
reform in the fourth quarter. In each case, impacts are probably understated 
because some sample members had left welfare by the time the reforms were 
phased in. 
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Welfare Time Limits 



Table 5.4 

Impacts on Cumulative Months of Pre-Time-Limit Benefit Receipt 
in Selected Waiver Evaluations 





Months of Receipt 




State/Evaluation 


Program 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Difference 


Connecticut (Months 1-21) 


15.1 


13.5 


1.7 *** 


Delaware (Year 1) 


9.1 


9.1 


0.0 


Florida FTP (Years 1-2) 


11.9 


11.7 


0.0 


Indiana (Years 1-2) 


9.0 


10.6 


-1.6 *** 



SOURCES: Connecticut: MDRC calculations; Delaware: Fein and Karweit, 1997; 
Florida: Bloom et al., 2000; Indiana: Fein et al., 1998. 



NOTES: A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between outcomes for the 
program and control groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * = 10 
percent; ** = 5 percent; and *** = 1 percent. 

Data are drawn from state administrative records except in Delaware, where they 
are drawn from a survey. 



of the time limit in that case, and it is worth noting that Indiana’s time limit was designed in a 
way that did not provide an incentive for banking months of assistance. 16 Also, the impact 
largely disappeared by the end of year 2. 

The Delaware and Florida programs would almost certainly have reduced welfare re- 
ceipt had it not been for their work incentive policies. 17 Another waiver study found that a Min- 
nesota program that included work requirements and an expanded earnings disregard — but no 



16 lnitially, Indiana’s time limit counted calendar months rather than months of benefit receipt. As a 
result, there was no way for a recipient to stop the clock by leaving welfare. Also, one might assume that the 
incentive to bank months would be weaker with a reduction time limit than with a termination time limit. 

,7 The Florida program disregarded $200 plus half of any remaining earnings in calculating recipi- 
ents’ monthly grants. The Delaware program used “fill-the-gap” budgeting, another policy that allows 
people to earn more without losing their full welfare grant. In Virginia, recipients could keep their entire 
grant as long as their total income from TANF and earnings did not exceed the federal poverty level. 
There is, of course, no way to know whether the employment impacts would have been smaller without 
the work incentives. 
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time limit — increased welfare receipt. 18 The fact that the Delaware and Florida programs had 
no effect suggests that some program features — most likely time limits and/or sanctions — 
induced people to leave welfare more quickly while the incentives encouraged them to stay on 
welfare longer, with the end result being a wash. 19 

A study that used data from the Florida FTP evaluation reached exactly that conclu- 
sion. 20 This study used the impacts for people with no children under age 16 to isolate the ef- 
fects of all components of the program other than the time limit. These individuals would have 
been required to leave welfare within two years regardless of their research group, so, in effect, 
there was no special time limit for the program group members. As expected, the study found 
that the other components of FTP increased welfare receipt and that the time limit decreased 
welfare receipt, especially for recipients with young children. 

There is some evidence that the anticipatory effects of time limits may depend on the 
way the limits are implemented and how staff resolve the inherent conflict between time limits 
and earnings disregards. The authors of the Virginia study noted that, in the one county that 
generated decreases in welfare receipt before the time limit (Petersburg), staff strongly urged 
working recipients to leave welfare in order to save or bank their months. This was not the case 
in the other counties. In Connecticut’s program, which substantially increased welfare receipt in 
the pre-time-limit period, a banking message would not be credible given the generosity and 
structure of the disregard: Working recipients would give up $543 per month if they opted not 
to receive benefits. In Florida FTP, which generated no early impacts on welfare receipt, staff 
were quite likely to encourage recipients to use their months on welfare to obtain education or 
training, rather than urging them to bank their months. 

Non-random assignment studies. As discussed in the first section of this chapter, 
many studies have used data on state welfare reform policies, economic conditions, and welfare 
caseloads to estimate the impact of the reforms on welfare receipt. Most of these caseload stud- 
ies focused on the effects of waivers, but a few extended the analysis beyond 1996. Although 



18 Knox, Miller, and Gennetian, 2000. 

19 Interestingly, substantial impacts on welfare receipt emerged in year 2 in Delaware, although the 
study authors attribute these impacts to sanctions rather than to the time limit. Nearly one-fifth of the pro- 
gram group experienced a full-family sanction in year 2 alone, and other families were probably induced 
to exit before a full-family sanction was actually imposed. The Florida FTP program did not use full- 
family sanctions during the early years of the study period. It generated decreases in cash assistance pay- 
ments during year 2 but had no impacts on receipt rates until after families began reaching the time limit. 

20 Grogger and Michalopoulos, 2001. 

21 The Vermont study mentioned previously found that a time-triggered work requirement that took 
effect after 30 months of welfare receipt generated increases in employment and reductions in welfare 
receipt even before anyone was required to work. In other words, people appear to have responded in anticipa- 
tion of the work requirement (which was referred to as a time limit). See Hendra and Michalopoulos, 1999. 
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the findings vary, most studies concluded that both welfare reform and the economic expansion 
contributed to the caseload decline. A study by the Council of Economic Advisors concluded 
that welfare reform explained about one-third of the caseload decline between 1996 and 1998 
and a smaller proportion of the decline during the earlier waiver period. 22 

The fact that most of the econometric studies concluded that welfare reform reduced 
caseloads appears to contradict the results of the random assignment studies discussed earlier. 
There are several possible explanations for this discrepancy. First, it is possible that welfare re- 
form affected caseloads primarily by reducing applications for assistance, an outcome that is not 
measured in the random assignment studies. Second, it may be that a large part of the impact of 
welfare reform was attributable to changes in community perceptions of welfare; as discussed 
earlier, it is impossible to fully isolate control group members from this effect. Third, welfare 
reform may have had relatively small impacts on caseloads in the states and counties where the 
random assignment studies were conducted. Finally, it is possible that the caseload studies 
overestimated the impact of welfare reform (as already stated, the random assignment studies 
probably understate those impacts). 

Only a few of the econometric studies attempted to sort out the effect of individual 
components of welfare reform policies, including time limits. Most found that time limits had 
little or no impact on caseloads. 23 However, a recent study by Grogger, using a different meth- 
odology, reached the opposite conclusion. Grogger used data from the Current Population Sur- 
vey to test a theoretical model that predicts that families with the youngest children should be 
more responsive to time limits. In addition, unlike some of the other studies, in specifying the 
state policies Grogger used the date when the time limit was imposed rather than the date when 
families began to reach it (he was looking specifically at anticipatory effects rather than effects 
caused by benefit termination). Grogger concluded that time limits significantly reduced welfare 
receipt and that the impacts were strongest for families with young children. He estimated that 
time limits may have accounted for 16 percent to 18 percent of the decline in welfare use among 
female-headed families. 24 



Effects After Families Reach Time Limits 

Regardless of whether people respond prior to reaching time limits, they may respond 
when their benefits are canceled — by going to work, taking steps to reduce expenses, or in 

22 Council of Economic Advisors, 1999. 

23 For example, Council of Economic Advisors (1999) found that “through 1998, time limits had not 
significantly altered national caseloads.” A similar result was found by Hofferth, Stanhope, and Harris 
(2001), in a study that used data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) to examine the effect 
of welfare waivers on work exits. 

24 Grogger, 2000. 
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other ways. One way to examine whether this happens is simply to follow people whose grants 
are canceled at a time limit. Chapter 6 discusses the results of several post-time-limit surveys 
that used this approach, and some of them found, for example, that employment rates grew 
slightly after people’s grants were canceled. However, if a study finds that some people go to 
work after their benefits are canceled, there is no way to know how many of them would have 
gone to work even if they had been allowed to stay on welfare; employment rates for any group 
of welfare recipients tend to increase over time. 

Unfortunately, there is also no direct way to use results from a random assignment 
study to measure the impacts of benefit termination, because there is no way to know which 
members of the control group would have had their cases closed at the time limit had they been 
subject to one. 25 In the absence of direct evidence, it is most useful to examine the pattern of 
overall program impacts during the period before and after families begin reaching the time 
limit. Conducting a similar analysis for subgroups of sample members who were particularly 
likely to reach the time limit may provide additional evidence. 

Effects on Employment, Welfare, and Income 

Figure 5.1 illustrates the Connecticut program’s effects on cash assistance receipt (top 
panel), employment (middle panel), and income (lower panel). Program group members started 
reaching the 2 1 -month time limit in quarter 7 (as indicated by the vertical line). As expected, the 
top panel shows that, when families started reaching the time limit and having their benefits 
canceled, the impact on welfare receipt abruptly changed from positive to negative. In other 
words, the program increased welfare receipt before the time limit (for reasons discussed ear- 
lier) and reduced it afterwards. 

The middle panel of Figure 5.1 shows a very different pattern for employment. In this 
case, the impact was relatively constant throughout the follow-up period, with no sudden 
change when families started to reach the time limit. In other words, there is no evidence that 
recipients responded to benefit termination by going to work. This is also not surprising be- 
cause, as discussed in Chapter 4, most of the families whose benefits were canceled at the time 
limit in Connecticut were already employed. Although not shown in the figure, the program’s 



25 0ne could compare program group members whose benefits were terminated with control group 
members who received enough months of benefits to reach the time limit. However, a different group of 
control group members might have stayed on welfare if they had been subject to the welfare reform. In 
addition, this method is particularly problematic in states where many people receive exemptions or extensions; 
it is impossible to predict which control group members would actually have had their benefits cut off. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Figure 5.1 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program: 

Quarterly AFDC/TANF Receipt, Employment, and Total Income 



Percentage Receiving AFDC/TANF 






SOURCE: Bloom et al., 2002. 

NOTE: “Total income includes earnings, AFDC/TANF, and Food Stamps. 
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impact on earnings grew somewhat around quarter 7 — suggesting that some people may have 
increased their hours of employment after their benefits were canceled — but that impact then 
declined shortly thereafter. 26 

It is also worth noting that the effects on employment in Connecticut persisted through- 
out the four-year follow-up period; most evaluations of welfare-to-work programs without time 
limits found that effects diminished over time. The time limit may have something to do with 
Connecticut’s longer-lasting impacts; for example, perhaps former recipients tried harder to re- 
tain their jobs because they believed that returning to welfare was not an option for them. 

The income effects (bottom panel of Figure 5.1) display still another pattern. 27 In the 
pre-time-limit period, when the program increased both work and welfare, the program group 
had substantially higher income than the control group. After the time limit, the two groups had 
about the same income. 28 This does not mean that people who reached the time limit lost no in- 
come (in fact, their income dropped sharply when their cash grants were closed) but, rather, that 
the program group, as whole, was no better or worse off than the control group. In fact, most of 
the people whose cases were closed at the time essentially lost the expanded earnings disregard 
(recipients could not receive an extension if they had income above the welfare payment stan- 
dard). Thus, the income effects for the post-time-limit period look very much like the results of 
many welfare-to-work programs that did not include expanded disregards: Relative to the con- 
trol group, the program group gained about as much in earnings as it lost in welfare, and its 
members ended up with about the same amount of income. 

Figure 5.2 shows the same set of outcomes for the Florida FTP program (the vertical 
lines indicate the timing of the 24-month and 36-month time limits). The patterns are similar, 
although the impacts are less dramatic. In this case, there is a slight jump in the employment 
impact around quarter 8, when people started reaching the 24-month time limit — the FTP pro- 
gram granted few extensions — but that impact declined shortly thereafter (there was no such 
jump around quarter 12, when people began reaching the 36-month limit). As in Connecticut, 
the income effects changed from positive to neutral late in the follow-up period after many 
families had reached time limits. 



26 The earnings impact was $149 in quarter 7, $198 in quarter 8, and $219 in quarter 9. However, the 
impact then declined and was no longer statistically significant by quarter 12. In fact, there is no way to 
tell whether earnings growth is caused by higher hourly wages, more hours of work per week, or more 
weeks of work in a quarter. However, it seems unlikely that many recipients could have responded to 
benefit termination by quickly finding a higher-paying job. 

27 This is not a full measure of household income. It includes only the study sample member’s cash 
assistance, Food Stamps, and Ul-covered earnings. 

28 The impact on income persisted for a few months after families began to reach the time limit. This 
is probably related to the temporary increase in the earnings impact discussed earlier. In effect, the larger 
earnings impact temporarily offset the welfare decrease. 
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Quarterly Income ($) Percentage Percentage 



Welfare Time Limits 
Figure 5.2 

Florida’s Family Transition Program (FTP): 

Quarterly AFDC/TANF Receipt, Employment, and Total Income 




Percentage Employed 




Average Quarterly Total Income 8 




Quarter relative to random assignment 

SOURCE: Bloom et al., 2000. 

NOTE: “Total income includes earnings, AFDC/TANF, and Food Stamps. 
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Sometimes, data on average income hide the fact that some people gained income while 
others lost income. This could be particularly likely in the Connecticut and Florida studies, 
where only a fraction of program group members actually reached the time limit. In fact, both 
studies found some evidence that small groups of sample members may have lost income as a 
result of the welfare reforms. For example, in the last three months of follow-up, the Florida 
FTP program reduced the proportion of sample members with $1,500 to $3,000 in combined 
income from earnings and public assistance, and it increased the proportion with income below 
$1,500. Similarly, the Connecticut study found that, for the subgroup facing the most barriers to 
employment, the program slightly increased the proportion of sample members with income 
below $1,500. It is important to note, however, that both of these results only consider income 
measured in administrative records; no similar pattern was evident when income was measured 
using surveys (which, for example, include income obtained by other household members). 

Finally, although not shown in the figures, the studies also provide evidence about 
whether these two time-limit programs affected Food Stamp receipt and payment amounts in 
the post-time-limit period. One might hypothesize that a reduction in cash assistance would lead 
to greater reliance on Food Stamps (although it might also be the case that some people are con- 
fused and believe that Food Stamps are also time-limited). In fact, neither program had signifi- 
cant effects on Food Stamp payments in the latter part of the follow-up period, although the 
Connecticut program decreased the number of people who received Food Stamps. 

The Delaware and Virginia studies also report limited impact results from the post- 
time-limit period; there are few indications that the imposition of time limits caused a jump in 
employment impacts. In Delaware, employment impacts disappeared during year 2 and did not 
reemerge when recipients began to encounter the 24-month work requirement. Welfare impacts 
persisted after the second year, probably driven in large part by the high sanctioning rate dis- 
cussed earlier. Employment impacts also declined in two of the three Virginia study sites, al- 
though this may be because the control group was phased into the welfare reform program. 

Effects on Material Well-Being and Other Outcomes 

Both the Connecticut and Florida studies administered extensive surveys to the program 
and control groups well after people started reaching the time limits (the survey took place 36 
months after study entry in Connecticut and at the 48-month point in Florida). Both surveys in- 
cluded many measures of material well-being, hardship, household composition, and other out- 
comes. As with the other results, the survey results cannot be used to isolate the impacts of time 
limits. However, if the time limits generated substantially negative (or positive) impacts for the 
people who reached them, it seems likely that this would show up in either the overall results or 
the results for subgroups that were particularly likely to reach the time limits. 
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As shown in Table 5.5, neither of the programs generated consistent effects on material 
well-being or hardship for the full study sample; the same was true for key subgroups (sub- 
groups results are not shown). The Connecticut program had both positive and negative im- 
pacts, while the Florida program had a few small positive effects. Similarly, the programs gen- 
erated no impacts on marriage or fertility and few effects on household composition. 

Interestingly, both the programs increased child support receipt. Although certainly 
plausible — custodial parents may have tried harder to pursue support in the absence of welfare 
— these results should be considered with caution. At the time of the surveys, program group 
members were more likely to be off welfare and thus, perhaps, more likely to be aware of how 
much support was being collected: When custodial parents receive cash assistance, support 
payments are mostly retained by the state as reimbursement for welfare costs. 

Effects on Children 

As noted earlier, the Connecticut and Florida FTP studies both collected extensive sur- 
vey data on the well-being of respondent’s children. Most of these data were reported by par- 
ents, but the Connecticut study also included a small teacher survey. Both studies found few 
effects for elementary-school-age children, the age group for whom the most complete data 
were collected. 

Both programs appear to have generated some negative effects for adolescent children 
(the Connecticut program generated both positive and negative effects). Once again, however, 
there is little evidence that these effects were driven by the time limits. Such effects have ap- 
peared in other studies of programs that did not include time limits, including programs that in- 
creased family income. 29 

The Delaware study used administrative records to examine effects on child neglect, 
abuse, and foster care placements. The welfare reform program increased the fraction of fami- 
lies with an incident of child neglect, and these effects were concentrated among the most dis- 
advantaged sample members. The program had no impact on other kinds of maltreatment or on 
foster care placements. These effects occurred both in the pre-time-limit period, when a large 
proportion of the program group experienced full-family sanctions, and after families began 
reaching the 24-month work trigger. 30 



29 Gennetian et al., forthcoming, 2002. 
30 Fein and Lee, 2000; 
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Finally, a recent study used state-level child welfare data to examine the association be- 
tween welfare reform and child maltreatment; the methodology was similar to that used in the 
caseload studies discussed earlier. The study found an association between short time limits and 
increases in measured child maltreatment and the number of children in out-of-home care . 31 The 
Connecticut and Florida FTP evaluations did not analyze child welfare data. However, survey 
data in both studies showed no effect on the proportion of sample members with a minor child 
living outside their household. 



31 Paxson and Waldfogel. 2001. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 5.5 



Impacts on Selected Measures for Connecticut's 
Jobs First Program and Florida's Family Transition Program 







Connecticut 






Florida FTP 






Program 
Group (%) 


Control 
Group (%) 


Difference 


Program 
Group (%) 


Control 
Group (%) 


Difference 


Lives with other adults 


44.9 


42.4 


2.5 


53.4 


53.4 


0 


Married, lives with spouse 


9.1 


10.8 


-1.6 


17.2 


19.1 


-1.9 


Gave birth since 


Random Assignment 


20.7 


20.7 


0.1 


23.9 


22.7 


1.2 


Receives child support 


25.7 


22.7 


3 * 


29.5 


21.9 


7.6 *** 


Food Insecure 8 


38.7 


40.2 


-1.5 


34.1 


35.8 


-1.8 


Owns a car 


40.9 


36.7 


4.2 ** 


59.1 


60.2 


-1.1 


Has debt 


64.6 


60.1 


4.6 ** 


67.4 


67.1 


0.3 


No health insurance 


13.9 


18.4 


-4.4 *** 


39.3 


38.4 


0.9 


In prior year: 


Phone disconnected 


26.3 


27.3 


-1 


33.5 


31.5 


2 


Utilities shut off 


18.5 


21.9 


-3.4 ** 


15 


15.6 


-0.6 


Ever homeless 


2.6 


1.5 


LI * 


3.7 


4.9 


-1.1 


Ever evicted 


6.4 


7.1 


-0.6 


6.5 


6.3 


0.1 


Neighborhood problems 6 


None 


35.5 


29.4 


6 *** 


32.9 


33.7 


-0.8 


1-3 


39.8 


45.8 


-6 *** 


49.9 


45.3 


4.6 * 


4 or more 


24.7 


24.7 


0 


17.2 


21 


-3.8 * 


Housing problems 0 


None 


63.4 


60.5 


2.9 


64.1 


60.8 


3.3 


1 


18.9 


21.4 


-2.5 


21.8 


20.8 


1 


2 or more 


17.7 


18.1 


-0.4 


14.1 


18.4 


-4.3 ** 


At end of month, usually: 


Some money left over 


14.3 


17.1 


i 

ro 

bo 

* 


22.3 


20.5 


1.8 


Just enough 


42 


41.1 


0.9 


46.7 


42.5 


4.3 * 


Not enough money 


43.7 


41.8 


1.9 


30.9 


37 


-6 *** 



SOURCES: Published survey data (Connecticut: Bloom et al., 2002; Florida FTP: Bloom et aL, 2000). 



NOTES: The data were collected three years after random assignment in Connecticut and four years after random 
assignment in Florida. 

“The USDA-rccommcndcd six-item food security scale was used to measure food security. The items in the 
scale include questions about food consumed and the kinds of things people resort to when money allocated for 
food is exhausted. The scale ranges from 1-6, and two or more affirmatives indicate food insecurity. 

Neighborhood problems include the following: unemployment; drug users or pushers; crime, assault, or 
burglaries; run-down buildings and yards; and noise, odors, or heavy traffic. 

c Housing problems include the following: leaky roof or ceiling; broken plumbing; broken windows; electrical 
problems; roaches/insects; heating system problems; and broken appliances. 
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Chapter 6 

How Are Families Faring After Time Limits? 



Chapter 5 examined what is known about the effects of time limits on key outcomes 
such as employment, income, and welfare receipt. But some of the key questions about time 
limits are descriptive in nature: Many observers want to know how former recipients and their 
families are faring after benefit termination. Are they working? Are they receiving other forms 
of public assistance? Do they experience severe hardships such as homelessness, hunger, or re- 
moval of their children? 

It is too soon to provide definitive answers to these questions, but a series of state and 
federally funded post-time-limit studies have yielded a wealth of early data to inform policy- 
makers and administrators. The studies have the same limitation as other studies of welfare 
leavers — data on the post-welfare circumstances of families do not necessarily provide evi- 
dence about the effects of welfare reform — but they are useful nonetheless. 

This chapter reviews the results of eight surveys of individuals whose welfare cases 
were closed because of time limits. Most of the surveys were conducted 6 to 1 8 months after the 
respondents left welfare, and all obtained relatively high response rates. All the surveys were 
conducted in states with time limits of fewer than 60 months: Connecticut (21 months), Florida 
(24 or 36 months), Massachusetts (24 months), North Carolina (24 months), Ohio (36 months), 
South Carolina (24 months), Utah (36 months), and Virginia (24 months). 1 (See Chapter 2 and 
Appendix A for more information on the time-limit policies in these states.) 

As discussed in Chapter 3, these eight states account for a majority of the families who 
have lost benefits because of time limits, but the focus on shorter time limits means that the sur- 
veys do not provide evidence about the 60-month time limit on federally funded assistance. Be- 
cause there are no restrictions on the use of federal funds for families who exceed state time 
limits of fewer than 60 months, state exemption and extension policies might differ at the 60- 
month point. Also, it is important to note that all the surveys took place during periods of low un- 
employment, when jobs were plentiful for recipients whose benefits were canceled at a time limit. 

The chapter discusses three kinds of comparisons that are used to assess the experiences 
of time-limit leavers: 

• State-to-state comparisons. One section presents outcomes across the eight 
states. There is wide variation in the results, making it difficult to draw gen- 

1 Several of the surveys were conducted in selected cities or counties, rather than statewide. See Ap- 
pendix C for more details. 
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eral conclusions. Many of the differences in outcomes for time-limit leavers 
can be explained by differences in the states’ welfare policies that shaped the 
size and characteristics of the group of families whose benefits were can- 
celed. These results show that it is impossible to interpret such surveys with- 
out information about the states’ policies and their implementation. 

• Before-after comparisons. Most of the studies compare respondents’ cir- 
cumstances before and after leaving welfare. These data are suggestive, but it 
is not possible to attribute any changes to the fact that the families’ welfare 
grants were terminated. Also, in many states, time limits were introduced as 
part of a package of reforms that also included expanded earned income dis- 
regards (see Chapter 1). A recipient who mixed work and welfare and then 
had her case closed at a time limit would experience a loss in income but 
might still end up with similar (or greater) income than she would have had 
under the old welfare rules. 

• Comparisons across groups of leavers. Several of the studies compare 
time-limit leavers with individuals who left welfare for other reasons. These 
comparisons are also useful, but is not possible to determine to what extent 
differences in post-welfare outcomes are attributable to the exit reason (that 
is, to the fact that some people were terminated from welfare at the time 
limit), as opposed to the differing characteristics of people in the groups. 

Ultimately, many observers will undoubtedly compare the survey results with their own 
standards of what “ought to be” — regardless of what role time limits played in producing the 
outcomes. Some might conclude that the levels of employment, income, or hardship are satis- 
factory, while others might find them unacceptable. 

The chapter begins by presenting the key findings and discussing the characteristics of 
families whose cases were closed at time limits. It then uses the three types of comparisons de- 
scribed above to focus on employment, receipt of government benefits, hardship, and other top- 
ics. Appendix C provides background information on the surveys. 



Key Findings 

• Characteristics. Most studies found that individuals who lost benefits be- 
cause of time limits were more likely to have large families, to live in public 
or subsidized housing, to lack a high school diploma, and to be African- 
American, when compared with people who left welfare for other reasons. 
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These characteristics overlap, however, and it is not clear which are independ- 
ently associated with reaching a time limit or having one’s benefits canceled. 

Employment. Post-exit employment rates vary widely across states, ranging 
from less than 50 percent to more than 80 percent. Most of the variation is at- 
tributable to state welfare policies that shape who reaches the time limit (for 
example, sanctioning and earnings disregards) or to state time-limit extension 
policies. As a consequence, employment rates are higher for time-limit leav- 
ers than for other leavers in some states, and they are lower in other states. 
For the most part, post-exit employment rates are similar to pre-exit em- 
ployment rates; in other words, there is little evidence that large numbers of 
people responded to the termination of their benefits by going to work, al- 
though the overall rates can hide dynamic employment patterns. 

Public assistance receipt. Large proportions of time-limit leavers continue 
to receive Food Stamps, Medicaid, and other assistance after exit. The varia- 
tion in Food Stamp receipt across states largely tracks the differences in em- 
ployment rates (that is, the rate of Food Stamp receipt is lowest in states 
where most time-limit leavers are working). However, time-limit leavers are 
more likely than other leavers to receive Food Stamps, even in states where 
their post-exit employment rate is higher. 

Income. Most time-limit leavers reported low household income. In all 
states, some time-limit leavers reported that their post-welfare income or 
standard of living was higher than when they received welfare, while others 
reported being worse off. The proportions vary, but, in most states, a greater 
proportion of respondents said that they were worse off after leaving assis- 
tance. In general, employed respondents reported higher household income 
than nonworking respondents. Similarly, in states where time-limit leavers 
have lower employment rates than other leavers, they also have lower income. 

Material hardship. Most time-limit leavers were struggling financially, and, 
in most states, the leavers reported that they experienced more hardships after 
leaving welfare than before. Homelessness has been quite rare, but levels of 
food insecurity and other hardships are relatively high. However, there is not 
a clear association between levels of hardship and employment status, and, in 
most states, time-limit leavers did not report consistently greater levels of 
hardship than other leavers. 
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Who Loses Benefits Because of Time Limits? 



Several of the studies compare the demographic characteristics of time-limit leavers 
with the characteristics of people who were subject to time limits but left welfare before reach- 
ing them. 2 Such data are important because they may help administrators predict which types of 
recipients are most likely to reach limits. Also, as noted earlier, the differing characteristics may 
explain some of the differences across groups of leavers in the post-welfare outcomes discussed 
later in the chapter. 

It is important to note that, in order to gather information quickly, most of the states 
surveyed the first cohort of recipients to reach the time limit. This group is likely to include 
mostly people who received benefits continuously until they reached the limit, and often for 
long periods before becoming subject to the limit. Recipients who reached the time limit after 
cycling off and back onto welfare — perhaps a somewhat less disadvantaged group — are 
probably underrepresented. 

Table 6.1 shows selected characteristics of time-limit leavers and other leavers in each 
state. Some of the patterns are quite consistent across states: Notably, time-limit leavers are 
more likely to have three or more children and are more likely to be living in public or subsi- 
dized housing. In most states, time-limit leavers are less likely to have a high school diploma 
and are more likely to be African-American. 3 

Although not shown in the table, several studies have found, not surprisingly, that time- 
limit leavers are more likely to have long histories of prior welfare receipt. Most (but not all) of 
the studies found that time-limit leavers are older, on average, than people who left welfare be- 
fore reaching limits. 

In addition to the comparisons shown, the South Carolina study also compared time- 
limit leavers with individuals who left because of sanctions. Sanctioned leavers were younger, less 
likely to have completed high school, and less likely to have been receiving housing subsidies. 



2 Each study used a somewhat different approach. In general, the Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Utah, and Virginia studies compared time-limit leavers with other people who left 
welfare at around the same time for other reasons — usually before reaching a time limit. The Connecti- 
cut and Florida FTP studies compared program group members who reached a time limit within the fol- 
low-up period for a random assignment study with those who did not (in most cases, because they left 
welfare before reaching the limit). 

3 Most of the data in Table 6. 1 were collected through the follow-up surveys. In theory, all the charac- 
teristics except race could have changed since the respondents left welfare, but this seems unlikely given 
the relatively short post-welfare follow-up periods. The data from Connecticut and Florida FTP were 
collected when people entered the program being tested (that is, when they first become subject to the 
time limit). 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 6.1 



Selected Demographic Characteristics of Time-Limit Leavers 
and Those Who Left Welfare for Other Reasons 



State/Evalutation 


High School 

Diploma 9 (%) 
TL NoTL 


Three or More 

Children (%) 
TL No TL 


African- 

American (%) 
TL NoTL 


Subsidized 

Housing 6 (%) 
TL No TL 


Connecticut 0 


69 


68 


26 


19 


47 


37 


42 


27 


Florida FTP 


53 


60 


35 


25 


70 


50 


35 


22 


Massachusetts 


68 


76 


37 


33 


18 


21 


56 


50 


North Carolina 6 


72 


69 


16 


32 


65 


64 


52 


30 


Ohio f 


45 


57 


54 


30 


83 


71 


69 


38 


South Carolina 


52 


61 


54 


32 


93 


71 


35 


22 


Utah 8 


55 


70 


n/a 


n/a 


5 


3 


44 


40 


Virginia 


60 


61 


35 


15 


51 


48 


40 


n/a 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Bloom et al., 2000; Florida FTP: Bloom et al., 2000, and MDRC 
calculations; Massachusetts Department of Transitional Assistance, 2000; North Carolina: Richardson 
et al, 1999, and Richardson et al., 2000; Ohio: Bania et al., 2001 ; South Carolina: Richardson et al., 
2001, and unpublished data; Utah: Taylor et al., 2000; and Virginia: Gordon et al., 1999. 

NOTES: Unless otherwise noted, the data were collected from the follow-up surveys, and the non-time- 
limit group includes people who left welfare at roughly the same time as the time-limit leavers, 
includes people with a high school diploma or GED certificate. 

includes people living in public housing and those receiving housing assistance vouchers. 
c The time-limit group includes people who enrolled in the program between January and June 
1996, reached the 21 -month time limit by March 1998, and had their benefits canceled. The non-time- 
limit group includes people who received fewer than 21 countable months of benefits during the same 
period (some of them may have received exemptions that stopped their time-limit clocks). The data were 
collected at the point people first became subject to the time limit. 

d The non-time-limit group includes people who were subject to a 24-month time limit and received 
fewer than 24 months of benefits in the four years after becoming subject to the limit, and those who 
were subject to a 36-month limit and received fewer than 36 months of benefits. The data were collected 
at the point people first became subject to the time limit. 

c The time-limit leavers left welfare in August 1998; the non-time-limit leavers left welfare between 
December 1 998 and April 1999 in eight counties. A very small number of those classified as non-time- 
limit leavers appear to have reached the 24-month time limit. 

f Race, number of children, and high school diploma status are drawn from administrative records. 
8 Figures for the non-time-limit group were calculated from separate figures for individuals who left 
because of increased income and people who left for other reasons. 

h Time-limit figures are for survey cohort 1 only and are drawn from administrative records. 
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The demographic characteristics overlap to some extent, and the studies do not make 
extensive efforts to determine which are independently important in predicting that a recipient 
will reach a time limit. Having several children is likely to be important both because it limits 
employability and because recipients with larger families must earn more to lose eligibility for 
assistance before reaching a time limit. 4 Housing subsidies may be correlated with other demo- 
graphic factors but may also independently affect incentives to work and/or leave welfare. The 
Connecticut study examined whether African-Americans were more likely to reach the time 
limit, after controlling for other characteristics. Some, but not all, of the racial disparity disap- 
peared when other factors were held constant. 5 

The Connecticut study also shows that such analyses can be complicated in situations 
where many recipients receive time-limit extensions or exemptions; these individuals receive 
enough months of assistance to reach a time limit, but they do not have their cases closed. In 
Connecticut, individuals who reached the 21 -month time limit and were granted an extension 
appeared to be more disadvantaged than either the time-limit leavers or the people who did not 
accumulate 21 months of receipt. 



Post-Time Limit Outcomes: State-to-State Comparisons 

By examining outcomes across the eight studies, one may be able to draw some general 
conclusions about the circumstances of families after time limits. This section summarizes the 
state data on employment, receipt of government benefits, income, and hardship. To avoid 
comparing “apples and oranges,” the data are drawn from the first follow-up survey conducted 
in each state. Results from longer-term follow-ups conducted in North Carolina and Virginia are 
discussed in a later section. 

Employment and Job Characteristics 

Many people focus on employment as a key outcome for welfare leavers because work 
is one of the main sources of income for such families. The first column of Table 6.2 shows the 
percentage of survey respondents who were working when interviewed in each of the eight 
studies. The figures in parentheses show approximately how many months after exit the inter- 
views took place. 



4 North Carolina is the only state in which time-limit leavers are less likely to have three or more 
children. This may be because the state’s time limit was originally applied to recipients with no pre- 
school-age children; these recipients may have fewer children, on average, than other recipients. 

5 ln a related analysis, the Utah study used stepwise regression to predict post-closure earned income. 
Significant factors included past employment, clinical depression, high school education, and the pres- 
ence of young children. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 6.2 



Post-Exit Employment Rates and Job Characteristics 
of Employed Time-Limit Leavers 







Job Characteristics 


State/E valutation 


Employed (%) 


Average 
Hourly 
Wage ($) 


Average 
Hours 
per Week 


Connecticut (6) a 


83 


7.82 


35 


Florida FTP (varies) b 


54 


6.11 


32 


Massachusetts (10) 


73 


8.21 


31 


Ohio (6) c 


53 


7.30 


33 


North Carolina (6) 


63 


6.51 


31 


South Carolina (12) 


50 


6.00 


34 


Utah (2-5) e 


43 


6.41 


27 


Virginia (6) 


66 


6.50 


34 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Hunter-Manns and Bloom, 2000; Florida FTP: Bloom et 
al., 2000, and MDRC calculations; Massachusetts Department of Transitional 
Assistance, 2000; Ohio: Bania et al., 2001; North Carolina: Richardson et al., 1999, 
and unpublished data; South Carolina: Richardson et al., 2001; Utah: Taylor et al., 
2000; Virginia: Gordon et al., 2002. 

NOTES: The figures in parentheses show approximately how many months after exit 
the interviews took place. 

a Hours per week are for all current jobs; hourly wages are for primary current job. 
individuals were subject to 24- or 36-month time limits, and were interviewed 
approximately 48 months after random assignment. On average, the interview took 
place about 20 months after exit. 

c Wages and hours are for current or most recent job. 

Employment rate is for those still off welfare when interviewed. 
c Hourly wages were calculated from monthly earnings and hours per week. 
f Wages and hours are for the current or most recent job. 
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The employment rates vary dramatically, from less than 50 percent in Utah to more 
than 80 percent in Connecticut. Results from before-after comparisons, discussed below, sug- 
gest that the employment rates shown in Table 6.2 largely reflect respondents’ employment 
status when they were still receiving benefits. In other words, these results do not mean that re- 
spondents in Connecticut were most successful in finding employment losing benefits but, 
rather, that the people whose benefits were canceled because of the time limit in Connecticut 
were very likely to have been working while on welfare. 

Indeed, as discussed in Chapter 4, in Connecticut, a generous earnings disregard allows 
many people to mix work and welfare, and recipients who reach the time limit without a job (or 
with very low earnings) almost always receive at least one 6-month benefit extension; those 
who are earning above the welfare payment standard are not eligible for extensions. As a result, 
a very high percentage of the people whose cases were closed because of the time limit were 
already working while on welfare. Table 6.2 shows that most of them continued to work in the 
six months after losing benefits. 

Virginia’s policies regarding work and sanctioning affect which recipients are likely to 
stay on welfare long enough to reach the time limit. Recipients who become subject to the 
state’s time limit must begin working (or take an unpaid community work experience position) 
within 90 days, or else they lose their entire TANF grant. In addition, a substantial proportion of 
the state caseload is exempt from the time limit. Thus, as the authors of the study point out, 
most of the people who reach the time limit will be those who have been working and meeting 
program requirements. Some of the recipients who might have been expected to reach the time 
limit were probably exempted or left welfare earlier because of full-family sanctions. 

Massachusetts has a high post-time-limit employment rate, and the median length of 
time in the current job was 10 months (not shown). Since the survey was conducted about 10 
months after exit, this suggests that most people were already employed while on assistance. 
The state granted few extensions during the period of the survey, but a large percentage of the 
state’s welfare caseload is exempt from the time limit (see Appendix B). It may be that the mi- 
nority of recipients who were subject to the limit were quite likely to find employment before 
reaching month 24 — even though many of them were not subject to a work requirement — 
and the state’s relatively high grant level and generous disregard allowed many of them to con- 
tinue receiving benefits until they reached the limit. Other recipients may have been subject to 
full-family sanctions that prevented them from reaching the limit. 6 



6 Also, initially (including the time period when the survey sample was drawn), Massachusetts denied 
extensions to all recipients who were earning above the welfare payment standard when they reached the 
time limit. 
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In contrast, the evaluation of Florida’s Family Transition Program (FTP) found that a 
diverse group of people reached the time limit, in part because there were no full-family sanc- 
tions in place at the time. Very few extensions were granted, so the group that left because of 
the time limit included many recipients who were employed as well as many who were not. The 
low employment rate in South Carolina may reflect the state’s low TANF grant level and rela- 
tively short-term earnings disregard; this combination limits the number of people who mix 
work and welfare long enough to reach the time limit. Also, few extensions were granted during 
the early years of the time limit’s implementation (see Chapter 4). 

Across all states, most of the recipients who were employed at follow-up were working 
full time or close to full time. There are large differences in hourly wage rates, which probably 
reflect the characteristics of local labor markets. The differences may also reflect the personal 
characteristics of the recipients whose cases were closed due to the time limit, but this is not 
clear. For example, the percentage of time-limit leavers with at least a high school diploma is 
higher in South Carolina than in Cuyahoga County, Ohio (and the employment rate is similar), 
but the average hourly wage is much higher in Ohio. 

Finally, several of the studies asked nonworking respondents to identify reasons why 
they were not working. The responses differed from state to state, but health problems, an in- 
ability to find work, and a desire to attend school were frequently mentioned in most studies. In- 
depth interviews conducted as part of the Florida FTP study found that at least some of the 
nonworking respondents were not actively seeking work because they were being supported by 
a parent or partner. It is impossible to say whether the respondents were relying on other sup- 
ports because they were unable to work or whether the presence of the other supports allowed 
people not to work when they could have. Later sections discuss whether nonworking respon- 
dents appear to be systematically worse off than working respondents. 

Receipt of Government Benefits 

Table 6.3 shows the percentage of respondents who reported receiving various forms of 
public assistance when interviewed. A very high percentage of respondents in all states were 
probably receiving both Food Stamps and Medicaid while on assistance, but there is wide varia- 
tion, particularly in Food Stamp receipt, at the follow-up points. 

Much of the variation in Food Stamp receipt is probably related to the employment and 
earnings data discussed in the previous section. For example, earned income was highest in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts (both the employment rates and the earnings were highest), 
suggesting that fewer respondents were eligible for Food Stamps in those states. Conversely, 
earned income was lowest in South Carolina and Utah, which have the highest rates of Food 
Stamp receipt. However, the association is not perfect, which suggests that state and local pre- 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 6.3 



Receipt of Government Benefits Among Time-Limit Leavers 



State/Evaluation 


Food 
Stamps (%) 


Medicaid 0 

(%) 


Subsidized 
Housing (%) 


SSI/SSDI b 

(%) 


Connecticut (6) 


50 


91 


49 


6 


Florida FTP (varies) 


74 


62 


38 


16 


Massachusetts (10) c 


52 


84 


56 


19 


Ohio (6) 


73 


91 


69 


n/a 


North Carolina (6) e 


71 


85 


52 


26 


South Carolina (12) f 


87 


93 


35 


10 


Utah (2-5) 


85 


80 


44 


11 


Virginia (6) e 


76 


72 


36 


10 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Hunter-Manns and Bloom, 2000; Florida FTP: Bloom et al., 2000, 
and MDRC calculations; Massachusetts Department of Transitional Assistance, 2000; Ohio: 
Bania et al., 2001; North Carolina: Richardson et al., 1999; South Carolina: Richardson et al., 
2001 ; Utah: Taylor et al., 2000; Virginia: Gordon et al., 2002. 

NOTES: Unless otherwise noted, all data come from the follow-up surveys. 

The figures in parentheses show approximately how many months after exit the interviews 
took place. 

a Unless noted, the figures show the rate of Medicaid coverage for respondents only. 
Percentages reflect SSI or SSDI coverage for anyone in the respondent's household. 

C SSI includes those who received SSI, SSDI, or Social Security since leaving welfare. 
Pood Stamp data are from administrative records and show the percentage who received 
Food Stamps all six months after leaving welfare. 

c The figure for Medicaid represents the percentage of "families" with Medicaid coverage. 
f The figure for Medicaid represents the percentage of respondents who reported that they 
or someone in their household had Medicaid coverage. 

Pood Stamp data are from administrative records. 
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time-limit procedures may affect the likelihood that eligible individuals will continue to receive 
Food Stamps after exiting welfare due to time limits. 

The Virginia study found that about half the respondents who were not receiving Food 
Stamps believed that they were not eligible; this proportion was about the same even for re- 
spondents with income below 130 percent of the poverty level, the Food Stamp income eligi- 
bility cutoff. 7 

Rates of Medicaid coverage are fairly high in all eight studies. Direct comparisons are 
difficult because some of the surveys asked about Medicaid coverage for families rather than 
individuals, but there appears to be some variation in coverage rates across states. Some of the 
variation may be related to the differences in employment rates: Respondents in states with 
higher employment rates may be more likely to have coverage through their employer and thus 
may opt not to continue Medicaid coverage. 

However, this does not fully explain the variation because, for example, Utah has the 
lowest employment rate and one of the lowest Medicaid coverage rates. Although there may be 
some differences in eligibility criteria, one would expect that the vast majority of respondents in 
all states were eligible for coverage, either through the transitional Medicaid provision or be- 
cause they met the criteria for AFDC eligibility that were in place before the 1996 welfare law 
passed. 8 This suggests that some of the variation is likely attributable to state practices for han- 
dling cases that exit welfare due to time limits. The Utah study found that many time-limit leav- 
ers were not aware that they were eligible for any services or assistance after their cash assis- 
tance grant was closed. 

A few of the studies separately measured coverage for children under Medicaid or the 
State Children’s Health Insurance Program (SCHIP). As expected, coverage rates for children 
were slightly higher than for adults. 

The rates of receipt of Supplemental Security Income (SSI/SSDI) and public/subsidized 
housing probably reflect respondents’ situations before they left welfare (see Section II). It is 
unlikely that large numbers of families could have started receiving either of these forms of as- 
sistance in the relatively short period since their exit. 9 The relatively high SSI rates do not nec- 
essarily mean that the respondents themselves were receiving this assistance: The surveys asked 



7 A family with income below 130 percent of the poverty line may still be ineligible for Food Stamps 
if, for example, they have too many assets to qualify. 

8 PRWORA delinked eligibility for Medicaid from eligibility for cash assistance. States are required 
to provide coverage to families who meet the preexisting AFDC eligibility criteria. 

9 ln fact, the Virginia study found that the rates of both SSI receipt and public/subsidized housing re- 
ceipt were very similar in the last month of benefit receipt, at the 6-month follow-up point, and at the 18- 
month follow-up point. 
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about SSI receipt for entire families. However, if someone in a respondent’s family receives SSI, 
the need to care for the disabled person may create a barrier to employment for the respondent. 

Several of the surveys examined public assistance receipt by employment status. In 
most cases, nonworking respondents are substantially more likely to be receiving Food Stamps 
and to have someone in their household receiving SSI. Differences are smaller with regard to 
housing assistance and Medicaid coverage. 

Table 6.3 does not include information on the receipt of child care subsidies because the 
surveys use different bases in reporting the percentage using subsidies (for example, some re- 
ported subsidy use among those using child care, others among working respondents with chil- 
dren under a certain age, and still others for the full sample). In any case, it is clear that a sig- 
nificant minority of respondents in some states were receiving subsidies. For example, in Vir- 
ginia, 39 percent of working respondents with a child under age 13 were receiving subsidies at 
the six-month point (most of those who were not receiving subsidies were aware of their exis- 
tence). In Ohio, administrative records showed that 40 percent of those with a child under age 
14 received subsidies at some point in the six months after exit. In Massachusetts, 39 percent of 
those with a child in care reported receiving a federal or state subsidy. Also, almost half of those 
with a child in care reported that they had no out-of-pocket child care costs. This could reflect 
subsidy receipt or free care provided by family or friends. 

Household Income 

The respondents’ earnings and public assistance benefits tell only part of the story with 
regard to their household income. As shown in Table 6.4, a substantial fraction of respondents 
in all the surveys were living with at least one other adult when surveyed. These other adults — 
typically the respondent’s spouse, partner, parent, or adult child — contributed substantial 
amounts of income to some of the households. 

Noncustodial parents are another important source of income for some families, though 
child support receipt is far from universal. The surveys did not measure child support receipt 
uniformly, but, in most cases, between one-fourth and one-third of respondents reported that 
they were receiving at least some child support payments when interviewed. These payments 
may or may not have been received regularly. 10 



10 A 1998 report examined the child support status of families reaching time limits in Connecticut, 
Florida FTP, and Virginia, finding that only 16 percent to 29 percent had received child support in the 
year prior to termination. Between 47 percent and 69 percent had no support order in place when they left 
welfare (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1998). 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 6.4 

Household Income for Time-Limit Leavers After Exit 



State/Evalutation 


Households 
with More 
Than One 
Adult (%) 


Average 
Monthly 
Household 
Income ($) 


Income 
Below 
Poverty 
Threshold (%) 


Monthl 
Income 
Below 
$1,000 (%) 


Connecticut (6) 


43 


1,100 


n/a 


46 


Florida FTP (varies) 


44 


1,129 


n/a 


51 


Massachusetts (10) 


39 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Ohio (6) 


26 


1,152 


76 


n/a 


North Carolina (6) a 


39 


893 


n/a 


65 


South Carolina (12) b 


22 


528 


n/a 


81 


Utah (2-5) 


n/a 


750 


72 


n/a 


Virginia (6) c 


35 


946 


86 


54 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Hunter-Manns and Bloom, 2000; Florida FTP: Bloom et al., 2000, and 
MDRC calculations; Massachusetts Department of Transitional Assistance, 2000; Ohio: Bania et al., 
2001 ; North Carolina: Richardson et al., 1999, and unpublished data; South Carolina: Richardson et 
al., 2001, and unpublished data; Utah: Taylor et al., 2000; Virginia: Gordon et al., 1999, and Gordon 
et al., 2002. 

NOTES: The figures in parentheses show approximately how many months after exit the interviews 
took place. 

Percentage of households with other adults was collected at the 12-month follow-up, while 
income data refer to the 6-month follow-up. Income includes only the respondent’s earnings and child 
support. 

Respondents reported their household income within ranges; income was calculated by 
assuming each respondent’s income is at the midpoint of the range. 

Percentage of households with more than one adult and poverty rate are for cohort 1 ; average 
monthly income and income below $ 1 ,000 are for cohorts 1 and 2 combined. 
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The studies used a variety of approaches to measure and assess household income, so 
direct comparisons are probably inappropriate (even the studies that measured income in dollar 
terms did not necessarily do so in the same way). Table 6.4 includes several measures so that at 
least some data from each study can be reported. Despite the lack of uniformity, it is clear that 
most families in all the states had quite low household income when they were interviewed. In 
assessing the average household income figures, it is worth noting that the federal poverty 
threshold for a family of three is just under $1,200 per month. 

Of course, most of these households were also living in deep poverty while they re- 
ceived welfare. In fact, in many cases, their household income at follow-up was higher than a 
nonworking family could receive from cash assistance and Food Stamps. 51 Comparisons of in- 
come before and after the time limit are discussed below. 

The Florida FTP, North Carolina, and Virginia studies examined household income by 
employment status. The Virginia study found that average monthly income six months after exit 
was almost twice as high for employed respondents (the gap was much smaller at the 18-month 
point); the results were similar in Florida FTP. The North Carolina study did not estimate dollar 
income but found that only 42 percent of nonworking respondents reported that their income was 
adequate to meet their needs; the comparable figure was 59 percent for employed respondents. 

Material Hardships 

As with income, it is difficult to make direct comparisons across states regarding the 
prevalence of different types of material hardship because the questions were phrased differ- 
ently in each survey. Nevertheless, some trends are clear: 

• As might be expected given the income results, large proportions of respon- 
dents in all states reported that they were struggling financially. For example, 
in Connecticut, 61 percent reported that they had delayed paying bills in or- 
der to make ends meet; in South Carolina, 57 percent agreed that they were 
“just barely making it from day to day”; and in Virginia, 48 percent reported 
“money problems.” 

• Relatively few respondents reported experiencing the most serious kinds of 
housing distress: eviction and homelessness. Almost all the studies reported 
the percentage of respondents who had been homeless since leaving welfare. 
Although the definitions vary, all the figures are 2 percent or below. Three 
studies reported the percentage who had been evicted since leaving welfare: 

11 Among the eight states that conducted surveys, the combined TANF/Food Stamp benefit for a fam- 
ily of three with no other income ranges from $544 in South Carolina to $926 in Massachusetts. 
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Florida FTP (8 percent), Ohio (8 percent), and Utah (5 percent). Other stud- 
ies found that relatively few recipients had moved to worse living arrange- 
ments since leaving welfare (in fact, respondents who had moved were more 
likely to have moved to better arrangements). As noted earlier, relatively 
large proportions of time-limit leavers are living in public or subsidized 
housing; it is possible that housing subsidies are protecting some families 
from severe housing distress. 

• Larger proportions of respondents reported food-related hardships, perhaps 
reflecting the way families prioritize expenditures when money runs short 
(for example, by skipping meals in order to pay the rent). In North Carolina, 

28 percent of respondents reported that there had been occasions since leav- 
ing welfare when they could not afford to buy food. In South Carolina, 15 
percent reported that they had to cut the size of meals or skip meals because 
there was not enough money to buy food. 

• Only a few of the studies asked whether any of the respondent’s children had 
been removed from their custody or had gone to live elsewhere since the 
family had left welfare. Although the questions were phrased differently in 
each survey, the percentage of positive responses was 4 percent or below in 
all cases. 

As noted earlier, the studies that compared household income for respondents who were 
employed and not employed found that employed households reported much higher average 
income. However, the prevalence of hardships was not as closely associated with employment 
status. In some cases, the relationship is in the expected direction: In North Carolina, the propor- 
tions of respondents reporting that they sometimes or often did not have enough to eat were 23 
percent for working respondents and 54 percent for nonworking respondents. On the other 
hand, in Florida FTP, employed respondents were more likely to report that they had been un- 
able to pay their rent and were more likely to be classified as food insecure with hunger. In Vir- 
ginia, employed respondents were more likely to report that they had had trouble buying food 
and paying for housing. 

One possible explanation for the unexpected pattern comes from the Florida study, 
which found that average monthly expenditures on housing were $288 for nonworking respon- 
dents and $415 for working respondents. Another explanation comes from the Virginia study, 
which found that nonworking respondents were more likely to have received assistance from 
community agencies or religious organizations in the past month. They were also more likely to 
have received money, phone access, children’s supplies, and a place to stay from family or 
friends during that period. 
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Perhaps because of the pattern discussed above, it does not appear that hardship is sys- 
tematically more prevalent in the states with lower employment rates. Table 6.5 shows the re- 
sponses to a set of identical questions about food access that were asked in Connecticut, North 
Carolina, and Utah. The proportion of respondents reporting that they sometimes or often did 
not have enough to eat was slightly lower in Utah, even though the employment rate was much 
lower there than in the other two states. Similarly, the same food security scale was adminis- 
tered in Florida FTP (with an employment rate of 54 percent) and Massachusetts (with an em- 
ployment rate of 73 percent). The percentage of respondents classified as “food insecure with 
hunger” was somewhat higher in Massachusetts (24 percent versus 16 percent in Florida FTP). 
Obviously, factors other than employment status — perhaps family support and housing costs 
— are critical in explaining levels of hardship. 



Before-After Comparisons 

All eight of the studies assessed how respondents’ circumstances had changed since 
leaving welfare. As noted earlier, such changes cannot be attributed to the termination of bene- 
fits, but these data are suggestive. In almost all cases, the comparison was made by asking re- 
spondents to recall their situation while on welfare. 12 

Employment and Earnings 

Table 6.6 shows the employment rates of respondents in their last months on welfare 
and at the follow-up interview. As discussed earlier, there was a modest increase in employment 
over time in North Carolina and Virginia but little change in the other states. 13 

These results suggest that the imposition of a time limit does not necessarily cause large 
numbers of respondents to start working — even in states like Ohio and South Carolina, where 
many people were not working when their cases were closed. This is consistent with the results 
from several random assignment studies presented in Chapter 5, which showed that employ- 
ment impacts did not change substantially when families began reaching time limits. 

However, a detailed analysis in the North Carolina study shows that averages can hide 
dynamic employment patterns. Although the employment rate was only modestly higher at the 
six-month follow-up point than in the last month of benefit receipt, about 60 percent of those 
who were not working when their case closed worked in the following six months, and more 



12 lt may be difficult for respondents to recall their situation while on welfare. Also, their perception 
of their earlier status may have been colored by more recent events. 

I3 Of course, respondents could have responded to the time limit by finding a job a few months before 
their benefits were terminated. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 6.5 

Employment and Food Sufficiency Among Time-Limit Leavers 



Outcome 


Connecticut 


North 

Carolina 


Utah 


Employed (%) 


80 


63 


43 


Food measures (%): 








Enough and kinds of food 
we want to eat 


34 


53 


28 


Enough but not kinds of food 
we want to eat 


44 


23 


53 


Sometimes not enough food 


16 


21 


13 


Often not enough food 


6 


3 


6 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Hunter-Manns et al., 1998; North Carolina: Richardson et 
al., 1999; Utah: Taylor et al., 2000. 



than one-half were employed six months later. Conversely, fewer than half of the respondents 
who were employed when they left welfare were still working in the same job six months 
later. About one-fourth were still working, but in a different job, and another one-fourth were 
not employed. 

The earnings data shown in Table 6.6 suggest that some people may have increased 
their work hours after leaving welfare — although the results are somewhat difficult to interpret 
because different people were working at the two points. 14 

The Florida FTP, North Carolina, and Virginia studies provide additional information 
because they conducted more than one round of interviews. Thus, it is possible to see how em- 
ployment rates (and other outcomes) vary over a lengthy post-welfare follow-up period. 

In Virginia, the employment rate increased slightly in the months after case closure and 
then leveled off: 62 percent were employed in the month of case closure, 71 percent at the six- 



14 When earnings data are obtained from administrative records, it is impossible to tell whether an in- 
crease over time is due to higher wages, more hours of employment per week, or more weeks of work in 
a quarter. However, it seems unlikely that growth in hourly wages could have been substantial in such a 
short follow-up period. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 6.6 

Employment and Earnings of Time-Limit Leavers, 
Before and After Exit 



Employed (%) Monthly Earnings ($) 



State/Evaluation 


Before 


After 


Before 


After 


Connecticut (6) a 


85 


83 


878 


1,015 


Florida FTP (varies) 


57 


58 


410 


661 


Ohio (6) 


51 


53 


n/a 


n/a 


North Carolina (6) 


54 


63 


n/a 


n/a 


South Carolina (12) c 


51 


53 


375 


660 


Virginia (6) d 


63 


71 


848 


902 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Hunter-Manns and Bloom, 1999, and Melton and Bloom, 
2000; Florida FTP: Bloom et al., 2000, and MDRC calculations; Ohio: Bania et al., 
2001; North Carolina: Richardson et al., 1999; South Carolina: Richardson et al., 2001; 
Virginia: Gordon et al., 1999. 

NOTES: Unless otherwise noted, the data were collected from the follow-up surveys. 

The figures in parentheses show approximately how many months after exit the 
interviews took place. 

a Monthly earnings data come from administrative records in the quarter prior to 
exit and the second quarter after exit; quarterly earnings were divided by 3. 

b Data are from administrative records for the quarter prior to termination and the 
fourth quarter after termination; quarterly earnings were divided by 3. 

c Data are from administrative records for the quarter of exit and the fourth quarter 
after exit. 

d Data are for cohort 1 only; as a result, the employment rate at follow-up does not 
match the rate in Table 6.2. 



month follow-up point, and 69 percent at the 18-month interview. Once again, however, the 
underlying pattern was dynamic: 92 percent of respondents worked at some point in the 1 8- 
month period, and 63 percent experienced at least one spell of unemployment. Hourly wages 
among those employed were 13 percent higher at the 18-month point than at the 6-month point, 
and average weekly work hours were also somewhat higher (although it is important to note 
once again that different people were working at the two points). Interestingly, the percentage of 
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respondents working in jobs that offered health benefits stayed largely unchanged, but the pro- 
portion who were enrolled in a company plan rose from 33 percent to 51 percent, perhaps re- 
flecting the expiration of transitional Medicaid coverage or respondents remaining in jobs long 
enough to qualify for employer coverage. 

The patterns are similar in North Carolina: The employment rate increased at first and 
then remained roughly constant (54 percent were employed in the last benefit month, 63 percent 
at the 6-month point, and 66 percent at the 12-month point). Wages and hours increased be- 
tween the two interviews. The proportion of employed respondents working in jobs that offered 
health insurance did not change much, but the proportion who were enrolled in company plans 
nearly doubled, from 33 percent to 65 percent. 

The Florida FTP evaluation studied employment patterns for a small group of leavers 
who were interviewed four times in the 18 months after they left welfare: Approximately one- 
third worked steadily throughout the period, one-third worked sporadically, and one-third did 
not work at all. 

Income Before and After Leaving Welfare 

Most of the studies asked respondents to compare their monthly income in their last 
month on welfare with their income in the month prior to the follow-up interview. Only two 
studies — Florida FTP and Virginia — examined dollar income averages at more than one 
point. The Florida FTP study did so by interviewing a small sample of time-limit leavers around 
the time their benefits were canceled and then at 6-month intervals thereafter, while the Virginia 
study asked respondents to recall their income during their last month on assistance and to re- 
port their income in the month prior to the 6- and 18-month interviews. 15 

In Virginia, average income was slightly lower 6 months after exit than during the last 
month on assistance. However, average income at the 18-month point was slightly higher than 
at either earlier point. About 45 percent of respondents reported an increase of more than 10 
percent in their income between case closure and the 18-month interview. Almost as many, 41 
percent, reported a decrease of 10 percent or more. The proportion of families with very low 
income (below $1 ,000 per month) decreased during this period. 

The Florida study also found that average income was lower 6 months after exit than 
during the last month on welfare. About one-fourth of respondents had higher income at the 



15 The income measure in Virginia includes the respondent’s earnings plus household income from 
TANF, Food Stamps, child support, SSI, and unemployment insurance. It does not include earnings of 
other household members. Because the percentage of respondents living with another employed adult 
increased over time, the study authors report that the 18 -month income estimate may be understated. 
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follow-up point, while the rest had lower income. Interestingly, the Florida FTP study found 
that the respondents most likely to lose income were those who were working in both the last 
benefit month and the month before the 6-month follow-up interview. 

The other studies asked respondents to compare their income or their general well-being 
at the two points — without trying to obtain detailed dollar amounts for the pre-exit period. 
Specifically: 

• In South Carolina, 47 percent of respondents agreed that they had more 
money than while they were on welfare; 53 percent disagreed. 

• In North Carolina, 56 percent agreed that they were a little or a lot better off 
one year after leaving welfare, and only 1 5 percent said they were a little or a 
lot worse off. 

• In Connecticut, a fairly high-grant state with a very generous earnings disre- 
gard, only 20 percent of respondents reported that they were more satisfied 
with their standard of living after leaving welfare. 

• In Massachusetts, about 40 percent reported that they had more income after 
leaving welfare, while an equal proportion reported that they had less to live 
on (about 20 percent reported that their income was about the same). About 
half reported that their expenses were higher, while only 8 percent reported 
that their expenses were lower. 

• In Utah, 49 percent reported that life in general was worse since their case 
closed. Thirty percent reported that life was about the same, and only 2 1 per- 
cent reported that life was better. 

Although the patterns vary, in most states, a somewhat greater proportion of respon- 
dents believed that they were worse off financially than they had been while on welfare. It is 
important to recall that — particularly in states like Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Virginia 
— a large proportion of respondents had been mixing work and welfare before reaching the 
time limit. Upon reaching the limit, they lost their supplemental welfare grant, resulting in a loss 
of income. The fact that families saw their income decline over time, however, does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were worse off than they would have been without welfare reform (with- 
out the reforms, they would not have received the expanded disregards). 

Hardships Before and After Leaving Welfare 

Several of the studies asked respondents to report whether they had experienced spe- 
cific hardships before and after leaving welfare. Although the patterns vary, it appears that hard- 
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ships are more common in the post-exit period. This is consistent with the fact that many fami- 
lies had lower income. For example: 

• In North Carolina, 24 percent reported that they sometimes or often did not 
have enough to eat in the six months after leaving welfare, while only 8 per- 
cent reported that they had experienced this hardship in their last six months 
on welfare. 

• In South Carolina, respondents reported that they were more likely to get be- 
hind in paying rent or utility bills, and to have their phone or utilities discon- 
nected, in the year after leaving welfare than in the year before leaving welfare. 

• In Massachusetts, 24 percent were classified as “food insecure with hunger” 
after leaving welfare, compared with 13 percent who reported that they had 
experienced this hardship before leaving welfare. 

• In Connecticut, 29 percent reported at follow-up that they sometimes or often 
relied on low-cost food to feed the children, because they were running out 
of money. Only 15 percent reported that this had been true in their last month 
on welfare. 

A few of the studies asked questions about the well-being of respondents’ children be- 
fore and after leaving welfare. There is no evidence that children were doing worse in the post- 
welfare period. 

• In Massachusetts, 29 percent reported that child-rearing was better after leav- 
ing welfare than before; 1 8 percent reported that child-rearing was worse. 

• In North Carolina, substantial numbers of respondents reported that their 
children were experiencing school-related problems, but there is no clear pat- 
tern of improvement or decay relative to the period before families left welfare. 

• In South Carolina, the proportion of respondents who reported that their chil- 
dren’s behavior and school performance were better than they had been one 
year earlier was larger than the proportion who reported that behavior and 
school performance had gotten worse. 

• The Utah study reported some deterioration over time in child-related out- 
comes, but the results are not reported separately for time-limit leavers. 
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Time-Limit Leavers Compared with Other Leavers 

Seven of the eight studies compared outcomes for time-limit leavers with outcomes for 
families who left welfare for other reasons. Five of these seven studies (Connecticut, Florida 
FTP, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Virginia) compared time-limit leavers with “non-time-limit 
leavers,” a diverse group that may include families who left welfare owing to sanctions, in- 
creased income, changes in family status, or other reasons. The other two studies (South Caro- 
lina and Utah) divide the “other leavers” into two or more categories based on the exit reason. 16 
As with many of the other topics discussed earlier, each study used a somewhat different ap- 
proach, making direct comparisons difficult. 

Employment and Earnings 

The results of the comparisons vary substantially by state, for the reasons discussed at 
the beginning of this chapter. For example, as shown in Table 6.7, in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Virginia (the three states with the highest employment rates for time-limit leavers), 
individuals who left because of time limits have either similar or higher employment rates than 
other leavers — although in all three cases, employed time-limit leavers earned less than other 
employed leavers. In those states, the non-time-limit leavers were a diverse group — including 
both people who left welfare for work and people who left for other reasons — while the time- 
limit leavers were mostly employed, for the reasons discussed earlier. 

In the other states, time-limit leavers have both lower employment rates and lower earn- 
ings than other leavers. The South Carolina study found that sanctioned leavers had a lower 
post-exit employment rate than any other category of leavers (results not shown). 

Receipt of Government Benefits 

Table 6.8 examines the receipt of Food Stamps and Medicaid, by exit reason. All the 
studies found that rates of Food Stamp receipt are much higher for time-limit leavers than for 
other leavers. Interestingly, this is true even in states like Connecticut and Massachusetts, where 
the time-limit leavers have similar or higher employment rates than other leavers. As discussed 
in Chapter 4, one possible explanation for this pattern is that many time-limit leavers attended 
special exit interviews just prior to case closure; during these meetings, staff may have informed 
them about their eligibility for other benefits (and even recertified their benefits). In contrast, 
many of the non-time-limit leavers probably exited from welfare without contacting the welfare 
office — for example, they simply failed to show up for their next scheduled eligibility review 



16 In preparation for this report, MAXIMUS calculated several specific outcomes for a single non- 
time-limit leavers group in South Carolina by combining results for those who left owing to sanctions, 
earned income, and for other reasons. 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table 6.7 



Post-Exit Employment and Earnings 
for Time-Limit Leavers and Non-Time-Limit Leavers 



State/E valutatio 


Leavers 
Employed (%) 


Monthly Earnings 
Among Those Employed ($) 


TL Non-TL 


TL 


Non-TL 


Connecticut (6) a 


83 


51 


1,015 


1,090 


Florida FTP (varies) 


54 


69 


804 


1,079 


Massachusetts (10) 


73 


71 


1,095 


1,290 


North Carolina 5 


63 


69 


947 


1,190 


Ohio (6) 


53 


73 


989 


1,276 


South Carolina (12) 


50 


62 


993 


1,088 


Utah 


43 


63 


750 


1,011 


Virginia (6) c 


71 


63 


902 


1,192 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Melton and Bloom, 2000; Florida FTP: Bloom et al., 2000, 
and MDRC calculations; Massachusetts Department of Transitional Assistance, 2000; 
Ohio: Bania et al., 2001; North Carolina: Richardson etal., 2000, and Richardson et 
al., 1999; South Carolina: Richardson et al., 2001, and unpublished data; Utah: Taylor 
et al., 2000; Virginia: Gordon et al., 1999. 

NOTES: Unless otherwise noted, the data were collected from the follow-up surveys, 
and the non-time-limit group includes people who left welfare at roughly the same time 
as the time-limit leavers, but for reasons other than the time limit. 

The figures in parentheses show approximately how many months after exit the 
interviews took place. 

a Data are from administrative records for the second quarter after exit. 
b Eamings for time-limit leavers are median earnings for those working for an 
employer. 

c Data on time-limit leavers are for cohort 1 only. 
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Welfare Time Limits. 

Table 6.8 

Post-Exit Receipt of Food Stamps and Medicaid 
for Time-Limit Leavers and Non-Time-Limit Leavers 



State/E valutation 


Food Stamps (%) 
TL Non-TL 


Medicaid (%) 

TL Non-TL 


Connecticut (6) a 


52 


31 


91 


n/a 


Florida FTP (varies) 


74 


32 


62 


23 


Massachusetts (10) 


52 


29 


84 


80 


North Carolina (6) 


71 


45 


85 


67 


Ohio (6) b 


73 


32 


91 


72 


South Carolina 


87 


54 


93 


77 


Utah 


85 


59 


80 


74 



SOURCES: Connecticut: Melton and Bloom, 2000; Florida FTP: 
Bloom et al., 2000, and MDRC calculations; Massachusetts 
Department of Transitional Assistance, 2000; North Carolina: 
Richardson et al., 1999, and Richardson et al., 2000; Ohio: Bania et 
al., 2001; South Carolina: Richardson et al., 2001, and unpublished 
calculations; Utah: Taylor et al., 2000. 

Notes: Unless otherwise noted, the data were collected from the 
follow-up surveys, and the non-time-limit group includes people who 
left welfare at roughly the same time as the time-limit leavers, but for 
reasons other than the time limit. 

The figures in parentheses show approximately how many 
months after exit the interviews took place. 

“Data are from administrative records for the second quarter 
after exit. 

b Food Stamp figures are the percentage who received Food 
Stamps in all 6 months after exit. 
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after finding a job — which resulted in closure of their Food Stamp case. It is also possible that 
time-limit leavers — who are predominantly long-term welfare recipients — are more likely to 
know about the eligibility criteria for other public assistance programs. 

Income and Material Hardships 

As discussed earlier, there is little consistency in the way the studies measured income 
and hardship, so it is difficult to make direct comparisons. As discussed earlier, reported income 
is closely associated with employment status in most states, with employed respondents report- 
ing much higher income, on average. Thus, in states where time-limit leavers have lower em- 
ployment rates than other leavers, they also report lower income. A lull measure of household 
income is not available for non-time-limit leavers in Connecticut, where time-limit leavers have 
a much higher employment rate. However, as expected, administrative records data suggest that 
time-limit leavers have substantially higher household income. 

Material hardships are common among all groups of leavers, and it does not appear that 
time-limit leavers are systematically worse off. For example: 

• In Ohio, time-limit leavers were more likely than other leavers to have been 
evicted, but they were less likely to have skipped doctor visits or to have 
moved to a worse neighborhood since leaving welfare. 

• In South Carolina, time-limit leavers were less likely than other leavers to re- 
port that they had cut the size of meals or skipped meals since leaving wel- 
fare, but they were more likely to report having experienced some other 
hardships (such as going without electricity or heat or having their phone cut 
off). 

• In Florida FTP, time-limit leavers were slightly more likely to have experi- 
enced some hardships, but the differences were very small. 

• In Massachusetts, time-limit leavers were more likely than other leavers to 
report that their financial well-being had worsened since leaving welfare; the 
percentage classified as “food insecure with hunger” was about the same for 
the two groups, however. 

• In Utah, time-limit leavers were fairly consistently worse off than individuals 
who left because of increased income, but not necessarily worse off than people 
who left for “other” reasons (many of whom had been sanctioned). 

In states where time-limit leavers are less likely to be employed than other leavers, they 
appear to be relying more heavily on both public assistance and community and family re- 
sources. However, there is little evidence that time-limit leavers are more likely to be living 
with other employed adults. 
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Appendix A 

Supplemental Data from the Survey of States 
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Welfare Time Limits 
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Welfare Time Limits 



Table A.6 

Policies and Practices Targeting Families Approaching Time Limit 



State 


Meet With 
Head of 
Household 


Conduct 
Home Visits 


Assess 

Family 

Needs 


Assess 

Employment 

Barriers 


Provide Job 
Search 
Assistance 


Provide 

Subsidized 

Employment 


Send Letter 
to Family 


Alabama 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Alaska 


X 




X 


X 






X 


Arizona 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Arkansas 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


California 














X 


Colorado 














X 


Connecticut 


X 












X 


Delaware 






X 


X 






X 


District of Columbia 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




Florida 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Georgia 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Hawaii 


X 
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X 
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Idaho 
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X 
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Illinois 
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X 
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Maryland 
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Massachusetts 
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Mississippi 
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New Hampshire 
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New Jersey 


X 
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X 


X 
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New Mexico 
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X 


X 
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New York 
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X 
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North Carolina 
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X 
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North Dakota 


X 
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X 
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Ohio 
















Oklahoma 
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Oregon 
















Pennsylvania 
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Rhode Island 
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X 
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South Carolina 
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South Dakota 


X 
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X 
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Tennessee 




X 










X 
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Table A.6 (continued) 



State 


Meet With 
Head of 
Household 


Conduct 
Home Visits 


Assess 

Family 

Needs 


Assess 

Employment 

Barriers 


Provide Job 
Search 
Assistance 


Provide 

Subsidized 

Employment 


Send Letter 
to Family 


Texas 














X 


Utah 


X 
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Vermont 
















Virginia 














X 


Washington 


X 
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X 


West Virginia 


X 
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Wisconsin 


X 


X 










X 


Wyoming 














X 


Total 


38 


16 


32 


31 


25 


9 
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Process for Determining Outcome of Cases Reaching Time Limit, by Month of Occurrence 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table A.9 



Status in Month After Reaching Federal Time Limit 
Among States in Which Families Have Reached Limit 



State 


Reached Federal 
Time Limit (#) 


Status in Following Month (%) 
Received TANF Did Not Receive 

Assistance TANF Assistance 


Non-TANF Assistance 
(% of families not 
receiving TANF) 


Alabama 


144 


51.4 


48.6 


0.0 


Alaska a,b 


16 


81.3 


18.8 


0.0 


Arizona 


0 


— 


... 


— 


Arkansas 3 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


California 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Colorado 3 


2 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Connecticut 


473 


21.6 


78.4 


n/a d 


Delaware 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


0.0 


District of Columbia 


0 


... 


— 


... 


Florida 


207 


88.9 


11.1 


0.0 


Georgia 


310 


93.5 


6.5 


n/a 


Hawaii 


399 


0.0 


100.0 


49.1 c 


Idaho 


0 


... 


... 


... 


Illinois 


0 


... 


... 


... 


Indiana 


0 


— 


... 


... 


Iowa 


369 


23.0 


77.0 


0.0 


Kansas 


140 


94.3 


5.7 


0.0 


Kentucky 


1,128 


36.2 


63.8 


0.0 


Louisiana 


52 


96.2 


3.8 


0.0 


Maine 


320 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Maryland 


486 


87.7 


12.3 


0.0 


Massachusetts 


10 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Michigan 13 


4,958 


96.2 


3.8 


0.0 


Minnesota 3 


54 


66.7 


33.3 


0.0 


Mississippi 


133 


93.2 


6.8 


0.0 


Missouri 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Montana 3 


1 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Nebraska 


0 


... 


... 


... 


Nevada 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


New Hampshire 


210 


81.0 


19.0 


0.0 


New Jersey 


0 


... 


... 


... 


New Mexico 


0 


... 


... 


... 


New York b 


44,047 


22.4 


77.6 


84.2 f 


North Carolina 


220 


7.3 


92.7 


0.0 


North Dakota 


0 


— 


... 


... 


Ohio 


0 


— 


— 


... 


Oklahoma 


230 


64.3 


35.7 


0.0 
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Table A.9 (continued) 



State 


Reached Federal 
Time Limit (#) 


Status in Following Month (%) 
Received TANF Did Not Receive 

Assistance TANF Assistance 


Non-TANF Assistance 
(% of families not 
receiving TANF) 


Oregon 


0 


— 


... 


... 


Pennsylvania 


0 


— 


... 


— 


Rhode Island 


0 


— 


... 


— 


South Carolina 


1 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


South Dakota 


6 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


Tennessee 


0 


— 


— 


... 


Texas 


0 


___ 


... 


... 


Utah 


0 


— 


— 


... 


Vermont 


0 


— 


— 


... 


Virginia 


0 


— 


... 


... 


Washington 


0 


— 


... 


... 


West Virginia 


199 


6.5 


93.5 


0.0 


Wisconsin 0 


32 


73.9 


26.1 


0.0 


Wyoming 


0 


— 


— 


— 


Total 


54,148 


31.9 


68.1 


78.6 



NOTES: a Families have reached 60-month time limit because they moved from states where families had reached limit, 
^ata are unavailable for December 200 1 . 

c Percent received/did not receive assistance was estimated using 3 months of data. 

Connecticut operates a safety net program, operated through a private contractor, which on a limited basis, 
provides families with case management services and vendor payments for food, rent, utilities, and clothing. Data were 
unavailable on the share of families participating in this program. 

c Hawaii provides a subsidy to families employed 20 hours per week for each month they remain employed and 
meet the eligibility criteria. They may qualify for this supplement for a maximum of 24 months. 

f New York’s safety net program provides vouchers for rent and utilities, with a cash component (that will become 
primarily non-cash when the EBT system is ready.). 
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Welfare Time Limits 
Table A.10 

Families Reaching Shorter State Time Limit 



Reached Shorter 
State State Time Limit 


Case Closed; Never Received Benefits Reduced; Never Received 

Extension 3 Extension 


Percent of Total 
Number of Reaching Time 

Families Limit 


Number of 
Families 


Percent of Total 
Reaching Time 
Limit 


Arizona 6 


6,157 


0 


0 


5,780 


100.0 


Arkansas 


1,361 


946 


69.5 






Connecticut 


40,424 


26,029 


64.4 






Delaware 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 






Florida 


8,887 


2,160 


82.7 






Georgia 


4,251 


932 


21.9 






Idaho c 


63 


50 


79.0 






Indiana 


17,597 


0 


0.0 


17,406 


98.9 


Louisiana 6 


21,344 


1 1 ,136 c 


52.2 






Massachusetts 


15,469 


8,246 e 


53.3 






Nebraska 


402 


126 


31.3 






Nevada 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 






North Carolina 


3,540 


3,298 


93.2 






Ohio 


18,226 


16,596 e 


91.1 






South Carolina 


4,603 


3,264 


70.9 






Tennessee 6 


6,324 


5,454 


86.2 






Texas 


15,844 


0 


0.0 


14,728 


93.0 


Utah 


1,318 


269 


20.4 






Virginia 


8,591 


6,794 e 


79.1 






Wisconsin 4 


2,014 


n/a 


n/a 






Wyoming 


40 


6 


15.0 






Total 


176,455 


85,306 


48.3 


37,914 


21.5 



NOTES: a Unless otherwise noted, case closure counts are estimated based upon the number of families that reached the 
state's time limit and the number of families that ever received extensions. Households that first received an extension 
before termination are not included. 

b Based on duplicate counts of households. 
c As of October 2001. 
d As of February 2002. 

c Number of extensions was not available; instead used total families terminated. 
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Welfare Time Limits 



Table A.12 



Total Families Reaching Time Limit (State or Federal) 



State 


Reached Time Limit 




TANF Case Closed Immediately After 
Reaching Time Limit 


State Time 
Limit 


Federal Time 
Limit 


Total 


State Time 
Limit 


Federal Time 
Limit 


Total 


Alabama 


0 


144 


144 


0 


70 


70 


Alaska 


0 


16 


16 


0 


3 


3 


Arizona 


6,157 


0 


6,157 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


1,361 


1 


1,362 


946 


0 


946 


California 


0 


n/a 


n/a 


0 


n/a 


n/a 


Colorado 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


40,424 


473 


40,897 


26,029 


371 


26,400 


Delaware 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


District of Columbia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


8,887 


207 


9,094 


2,160 


23 


2,183 


Georgia 


4,251 


310 


4,561 


932 


20 


952 


Hawaii 


0 


399 


399 


0 


399 


399 


Idaho 


63 a 


0 


63 


50 


0 


50 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


17,597 


0 


17,597 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa 


0 


369 


369 


0 


284 


284 


Kansas 


0 


140 


140 


0 


8 


8 


Kentucky 


0 


1,128 


1,128 


0 


720 


720 


Louisiana 


21,344 


52 


21,396 


11,136 c 


2 


11,138 


Maine 


0 


320 


320 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


0 


486 


486 


0 


60 


60 


Massachusetts 


15,469 


10 


15,479 


8,246 e 


n/a 


8,246 


Michigan 


0 


4,958 


4,958 


0 


189 


189 


Minnesota 


0 


54 


54 


0 


18 


18 


Mississippi 


0 


133 


133 


0 


9 


9 


Missouri 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Montana 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Nebraska 


402 


0 


402 


126 


0 


126 


Nevada 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


New Hampshire 


0 


210 


210 


0 


40 


40 


New Jersey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


0 


44,047 


44,047 


0 


34,174 


34,174 


North Carolina 


3,540 


220 


3,760 


3,298 


204 


3,502 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


18,226 


0 


18,226 


16,596 c 


0 


16,596 


Oklahoma 


0 


230 


230 


0 


82 


82 


Oregon 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode Island 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


4,603 


1 


4,604 


3,264 


1 


3,265 


South Dakota 


0 


6 


6 


0 


3 


3 


Tennessee 3 


6,324 


0 


6,324 


5,454 


0 


5,454 


Texas 


15,844 


0 


15,844 


0 


0 


0 


Utah 


1,318 


0 


1,318 


269 


0 


269 



(continued) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table A.12 (continued) 



State 


Reached Time Limit 




TANF Case Closed Immediately After 
Reaching Time Limit 


State Time 
Limit 


Federal Time 
Limit 


Total 


State Time 
Limit 


Federal Time 
Limit 


Total 


Vermont 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


8,591 


0 


8,591 


6,794 c 


0 


6,794 


Washington 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


West Virginia 


0 


199 


199 


0 


186 


186 


Wisconsin 


2,014 c 


32 


2,046 


n/a 


6 


6 


Wyoming 


40 


0 


40 


6 


0 


6 


Total 


176,455 


54,148 


230,603 


85,306 


36,873 


122,179 



NOTES : a As of October 200 1 . 

b Based on duplicate counts of households. 

c As of February 2002. 

d Data were unavailable for December 2001 . 

c Number of extensions was not available; instead used total families terminated. 



BESTCOPY AVAILABLE 
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Appendix B 

Profiles of the States Discussed in Chapter 4 
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This appendix includes brief descriptions of the implementation of time limits in eight 
states where a significant number of families have reached limits. The state profiles are based 
on field research conducted for this project as well as research previously conducted as part of 
other MDRC projects. 

Five states — Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, and South Carolina — 
were visited between December 2001 and February 2002 as part of this project. For the most 
part, the welfare offices selected for field research were in or near the largest urban areas in the 
state. The research was conducted over two days with a team of researchers meeting with su- 
pervisors and line staff in one office each day. In addition, meetings or conference calls with 
state administrators were conducted prior to the welfare office visits. Finally, in some states, inter- 
views were also conducted with local advocates for welfare recipients to gain their perspective on 
welfare reform. 

Staff were asked about the state’s time-limit policies, including, for example, the dura- 
tion of time limits, exemption and extension criteria, formal and informal processes for dealing 
with cases as they approach the time limit, and services for cases that reach a time limit. Staff 
were also asked what message they try to communicate to clients about time limits and how 
time-limit policies interact with state or county work activity requirements. Finally, staff were 
also asked to elaborate on the implementation and operational challenges of time limits. 

It is important to note that only two welfare offices were visited in each state. For this 
reason, the following profiles are representative of the entire state only to the extent that the 
policies have been implemented uniformly. In some states, differences were observed at the 
county and/or local office levels. For the most part, these are noted within the profiles. How- 
ever, it is impossible to know how policies might vary in other parts of the state where staff 
were not interviewed. The specific cities and counties that were visited are listed below. 

• In Georgia, interviews were conducted at two offices in Fulton County (At- 
lanta). The South Central Service Center near downtown Atlanta serves the 
most disadvantaged caseload in the county, and the clientele includes resi- 
dents of several public housing developments. The South Fulton Service 
Center — located in College Park, on the outskirts of Atlanta — is the least 
densely populated office in the county. 

• In Louisiana, the research was conducted at two parish (county) offices lo- 
cated within the City of New Orleans. Gentilly is located slightly outside the 
city center and serves a predominately working-poor population. The Up- 
town office is located on the edge of the city’s central business district and 
serves a number of long-term welfare recipients and hard-to-serve clients. 
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Advocates from two prominent Louisiana welfare organizations — the 
Agenda for Children and the Welfare Rights Organization — were also in- 
terviewed. 

• In Massachusetts, visits were conducted to two offices in the Boston suburbs: 
Malden and Revere. The Revere office serves a population that includes a 
number of immigrants and refugees. In addition, representatives from 
Greater Boston Legal Services and the Massachusetts Law Reform Institute 
were interviewed. 

• In New York, the research was conducted entirely in New York City. One 
neighborhood welfare center (Job Center) in Brooklyn was visited. In addi- 
tion, discussions were held with staff at the city’s main fraud verification unit 
(also in Brooklyn), where all noncompliant individuals are being called in as 
they approach the time limit. 

• The South Carolina sites included one rural office and one office in Charles- 
ton. Orangeburg County, located between Columbia and Charleston, is rural 
and has a relatively high employment rate and very little industry. Charleston 
County serves the city of Charleston. 

In addition to the limitations posed by the small number of offices visited within each 
state, there is another important limitation to address: Even though time-limit policies were 
specified in welfare reform legislation, many of the specifics evolved over time. For example, in 
some counties where staff do not now routinely close cases because of the time limit, many 
cases were closed when families first began to reach time limits. The profiles refer, at times, to 
specific policy changes — for example, the impact of a new state or county director (South 
Carolina) or policy decisions made in anticipation of large numbers of clients reaching a time 
limit concurrently (New York). 

Two of the profiles — Florida and Ohio — are based on research conducted as part of 
MDRC’s Project on Devolution and Urban Change. In Florida, five rounds of field research in 
Miami-Dade County welfare offices were conducted between 1997 and 2001 to understand 
how TANF policies, including time limits, were being implemented. Central-office administra- 
tors were interviewed, and interviews and observations were conducted in “branch” offices in 
three neighborhoods (all urban). In Ohio, six rounds of field research were conducted between 
1997 and 2001 in Cuyahoga County. As in Miami-Dade, interviews were conducted with cen- 
tral-office administrators, and interviews and observations were conducted in three “branch” 
offices (all urban). In addition, in both counties, program documentation was collected (includ- 
ing, for example, policy guidelines and administrative reports), and welfare staff were surveyed 
about their knowledge and practices. 
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Finally, the Connecticut profile is based on field research conducted as part of MDRC’s 
evaluation of Jobs First — the state’s welfare reform program. The profile is based on inter- 
views with managers and line staff as well as surveys of welfare recipients in the New Haven 
and Manchester welfare offices. Similarly, the Florida Family Transition Program (FTP) profile 
is based on MDRC’s random assignment evaluation of FTP, a pilot project that operated in Es- 
cambia County (Pensacola) from 1994 to 1999. 
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Connecticut 



Background 

Connecticut’s time limit took effect statewide in January 1996, when the state imple- 
mented the Jobs First welfare reform initiative under federal waivers. The information presented 
in this report comes from MDRC’s large-scale evaluation of Jobs First, which targeted the 
Manchester and New Haven welfare offices. 

• Time-limit policy. Nonexempt recipients are limited to 21 months of benefit 
receipt unless they receive an extension. After the MDRC study ended, the 
state added additional criteria to qualify for more than three extensions and 
also added a new, 60-month time limit that allows few exceptions. 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. The maximum 
TANF grant for a family of three is $543. All earned income is disregarded 
as long as earnings are below the federal poverty level. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. Nonexempt recipients are required to 
participate in work activities focused on rapid employment. The welfare 
grant is reduced by 25 percent for three months for the first instance of non- 
compliance, 35 percent for three months for the second instance, and 100 
percent for three months for the third instance. The penalties become stricter 
once a recipient receives a benefit extension after reaching the time limit: A 
single instance of noncompliance can result in permanent termination of 
benefits. 

Communicating the Message 

When Jobs First was implemented, there was a large increase in the number of welfare 
recipients who were expected to move toward self-sufficiency but no corresponding increase in 
the Department of Social Services (DSS) staffing. As a result, the program was designed in a 
way that limited the need for frequent in-person contact between recipients and staff. Thus, 
while the time-limit policy was communicated to recipients when they enrolled, there were rela- 
tively few opportunities to reinforce the message during the first 21 months of benefit receipt. 

Surveys of recipients and staff found that workers did not actively encourage most re- 
cipients to leave welfare quickly in order to bank their months of eligibility. In fact, such a mes- 
sage would not have been credible, given the structure of the earnings disregard. Individuals 
who found employment would usually continue to receive their full welfare grant (if earnings 
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exceeded the poverty level, they would receive no grant). Thus, in order to bank months, a re- 
cipient would need to give up $543 per month in benefits. 

Staff surveys also found that workers used different strategies in discussing the exten- 
sion policy. Under program rules, recipients are granted benefit extensions if they make a good- 
faith effort to find work but have income below the welfare payment standard when they reach 
the time limit. This general policy was known from the beginning, but the specifics were not 
developed until shortly before the first recipients reached the time limit. Before that point, some 
staff (typically those in the New Haven office) told recipients that people who cooperated with 
the rules would receive extensions if necessary — and thus stressed the importance of following 
program rules. Other workers were more vague, warning clients that it was not certain who 
would receive extensions and that all recipients should thus try hard to find jobs (this approach 
was more common in Manchester). 

One challenging issue that has emerged recently is that each recipient now has three 
separate time-limit counters: a state 21 -month counter, a state 60-month counter, and a federal 
60-month counter. This issue arises because the federal time-limit clock runs during months 
when recipients are exempt from the state time limits. Also, the state 60-month limit counts 
benefits received since October 1996, while the 21 -month counter began in January 1996. Re- 
cipients receive notices informing them about their status vis-a-vis all three time limits, even 
though the federal counter has no specific implications for them unless they move to another state. 

Determining Who Is Exempt 

In general, families in Connecticut are exempt from the time limit if all adults are ex- 
empt from mandatory participation in work activities. The proportion of the state TANF 
caseload who are exempt from the time limit has grown over time as the caseload has declined. 
About one-fourth of the caseload were exempt in 1998, compared with more than half today. 
The most common exemptions are for child-only cases and for recipients with a child under age 
1 . The next-most-common reason is for incapacitation, although the criteria for such an exemp- 
tion are narrow and all long-term extensions for incapacitation must be approved by a central- 
ized medical review team. MDRC’s evaluation found that exemptions are typically granted ei- 
ther when a recipient first becomes subject to Jobs First or, much more rarely, as he or she ap- 
proaches the time limit. 

Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Cases approaching the time limit in Connecticut are targeted for attention by casework- 
ers. For example, during the study period, lists of cases whose counters were at month 16 were 
distributed to workers, with instructions to ensure that these recipients are engaged in work ac- 
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tivities. In the New Haven office during this study, recipients who reached month 16 and were 
not working were offered assistance from social work staff 

In month 20 of assistance, recipients are called in for an exit interview conducted by 
their DSS caseworker. Recipients who fail to show up for the interview cannot receive an ex- 
tension. At the interview, the caseworker first reviews the exemption criteria to ensure that none 
apply. Next, the household income is considered. Recipients with income above the welfare 
payment standard are not eligible for an extension. Recipients with income below the payment 
standard receive an extension if they are deemed to have made a good-faith effort to find em- 
ployment. This is generally defined by the recipient’s sanctioning history: A recipient who has 
one sanction or no sanction is considered to have made a good-faith effort and is granted a six- 
month extension. 1 Recipients who are ineligible for an extension based on good-faith effort can 
still receive an extension if they have circumstances beyond their control that prevent them from 
working — although, as discussed below, this rarely happens. 

In practice, MDRC’s evaluation found that nearly every recipient whose income was 
below the payment standard upon reaching the 21 -month time limit was deemed to have made a 
good-faith effort and was granted an extension. In essence, the policy gives recipients the bene- 
fit of the doubt, even when there is little information available about their history of participa- 
tion in employment activities. As a result, a large majority of the people whose cases were 
closed because the time limit were employed. Once in an extension, the penalty structure for 
noncompliance becomes much more severe: A single instance of noncompliance results in case 
closure, and the recipient cannot receive any further extensions based on good-faith effort. 
(However, individuals whose benefits are canceled for noncompliance during an extension are 
not categorized as having left welfare because of the time limit.) 

A new exit interview is scheduled in month 5 of each six-month extension, and the 
process is repeated. There is no limit to the number of extensions a family may receive, al- 
though, in the MDRC evaluation, less than 10 percent of program group members received 
more than three extensions. Nevertheless, statewide, nearly 40 percent of the time-limited 
caseload was in an extension as of mid-2001. In October 2001, Connecticut imposed new re- 
strictions on obtaining more than three extensions, and it also imposed a new 60-month time 



’Recipients who have not yet reached the 21 -month point and who incur multiple sanctions — thus 
making them ineligible for an extension based on good-faith effort — are offered an Individual Perform- 
ance Contract (I PC). The IPC program, operated by community agencies, offers recipients an opportunity 
to restore their eligibility for a good-faith-effort extension. 
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limit that allows few exceptions. 2 The proportion of cases in extensions has declined sharply 
since that time. 

After the Time Limit 

DSS contracts with the Connecticut Council of Family Services Agencies, an umbrella 
agency, to operate the Safety Net program. The program is targeted to recipients who have been 
terminated from welfare (because they were deemed noncompliant) and whose income is below 
the payment standard; Safety Net is intended to prevent harm to children in these families. 
Cases are referred to Safety Net by DSS, and program case managers conduct intensive out- 
reach efforts. The program can provide a limited number of vouchers to pay for rent or other 
necessities, but much of the focus is on helping participants find jobs. In a substantial number of 
cases, participants are found to be eligible for cash assistance, usually because an exemption 
applies. Because Safety Net services are targeted to noncompliant recipients, they are not avail- 
able to compliant recipients with income below the payment standard who do not meet the crite- 
ria for a fourth or higher extension or who are terminated because of the 60-month time limit. 3 

DSS also developed a temporary program to provide rental assistance to families whose 
benefits have been terminated and whose income is above the payment standard. 



2 There is now an exit interview in month 58 for 60-month closures. Recipients are informed about a 
variety of non-welfare services, and they receive priority for certain services. Home visits are attempted 
for recipients who do not attend the interview. 

3 As of this writing, the state legislature was considering extending Safety Net eligibility to individu- 
als terminated because of the 60-month time limit. 
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Florida 



Background 

MDRC is studying Florida’s welfare reform in Miami-Dade County as part of the Pro- 
ject on Devolution and Urban Change. The data presented here were collected as part of that 
study. Florida’s welfare system is state-administered, so there may be less variation in imple- 
mentation than in states with county-administered welfare programs. 

• Time-limit policy. Florida has both a lifetime and a periodic limit on cash 
assistance. The lifetime limit is 48 months. The periodic limit is 24 months 
within any consecutive 60 months for most recipients and 36 months in a 72- 
month period for those facing more serious barriers. There is also an “eam- 
back” provision that enables recipients to earn one additional month of eligi- 
bility, up to a maximum of 12 additional months, for each month in which 
they are fully compliant with the work activities through subsidized or un- 
subsidized public or private sector employment. The first participants 
reached the time limit in October 1998. 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. The maximum 
monthly benefit in Florida for a family of three is $303. Florida disregards 
$200 of earned income and 20 percent of the remainder. A family of three 
can earn up to $806 per month and remain eligible. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. Florida’s welfare-to-work program is 
administered at the local level by 24 Regional Workforce Boards. Training 
and employment services are contracted out to providers, who play a role in 
determining which recipients get an extension to the time limit. Failure to 
comply with work requirements leads to complete termination of a family’s 
TANF benefits. The sanction can be imposed in the first instance until 10 
days of compliance. Upon the second instance of noncompliance, Florida 
terminates TANF and Food Stamp benefits until 10 days of compliance. For 
subsequent instances of noncompliance, the maximum sanction is termina- 
tion of TANF and Food Stamp benefits for three months, followed by com- 
pliance for 30 days. Benefits to children under 12 may continue through a 
protective payee. In Miami-Dade County, the rate of sanctioning is quite 
high: During an average month in FY 2000, about 4 out of 10 adults on cash 
assistance were either referred to or receiving a sanction. 
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Communicating the Message 

In Miami-Dade County, the Department of Children and Families communicates mes- 
sages about time limits to recipients primarily during application and redetermination meetings. 
Unlike in many other states, the number of months remaining on a recipient’s clock in Florida is 
not routinely announced with each benefits check (the state recently began issuing benefits via 
electronic benefit transfer [EBT]). Time limits are also discussed during welfare-to-work orien- 
tation meetings, which also include information about work requirements, sanctioning, and sup- 
port services. When clients have six months of cash assistance eligibility remaining, they re- 
ceive a letter indicating that they are approaching the time limit and informing them that they 
may be eligible for an extension if they are working. 

During redetermination interviews, caseworkers remind clients of their time limits and 
attempt to find out if the client’s status has changed. Recipients are required to inform their 
caseworkers of any change in status, including employment, within 10 days. The county has a 
form that allows people who are subject to the time limit to close their case at any point, and 
caseworkers suggest that clients should save their months of assistance for a time when they 
really need it. One caseworker indicated: “I remind clients during recertification that there are 
transitional benefits. If clients are working and get a very low benefit, I encourage them not to 
take it so that time won’t count against the time limit.” During the meeting, clients are given a 
form that explains the time limit and that they must read and sign for their file. 

Most caseworkers in Miami-Dade County reported that they feel time limits motivate 
individuals to find jobs. They stress the time-limits message to clients who are not working dili- 
gently to find jobs. 

Determining Who Is Exempt 

Florida exempts recipients who receive Supplemental Security Income (SSI or SSDI) 
and individuals who care for disabled family members. 

Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Florida grants hardship extensions for several categories of recipients: those who are 
unable to find employment despite complying with the state’s work program requirements, par- 
ticipants who have complied with program requirements but who face extraordinary barriers to 
employment, recipients who have significant barriers to employment and need additional time, 
victims of domestic violence, recipients living in high-unemployment areas, and families for 
whom the termination of cash benefits would likely result in a child’s being placed in emer- 
gency shelter or foster care. Individuals who have applied for SSI or SSDI but who are still 
waiting to learn whether their application will be accepted are automatically granted extensions. 
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In addition, Florida also provides extensions for recipients who are participating in sub- 
stance abuse programs. Upon successfully completing treatment, they may receive up to an ad- 
ditional 12 months of benefits for each month they are enrolled. 

After the Time Limit 

Miami-Dade County does not offer any post-time-limit services. However, extensions 
are easily granted to recipients who comply with requirements, and there is no limit on the 
number of months of an extension that a recipient can receive. 

A central conclusion that can be drawn from Miami-Dade County’s experience with 
time limits is that most recipients leave the system because they are working or noncompliant 
with requirements. Those who are compliant are eligible for extensions, and relatively few 
families have their cases closed directly because of the time limit. 
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Florida’s Family Transition Program 



Background 

The Family Transition Program (FTP) was a pilot program that operated in Escambia 
County (Pensacola) from 1994 to 1999. Escambia County was the first place in the United 
States where families reached a termination time limit. MDRC conducted a random assignment 
evaluation of FTP under contract to the State of Florida. 

• Time-limit policy. FTP’s time limits were 24 months in any 60-month pe- 
riod for most recipients and 36 months in any 72-month period for those fac- 
ing the most serious barriers to employment. 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. The maximum 
TANF grant for a family of three was $303 when FTP operated. The first 
$200 plus half of any remaining earnings were disregarded. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. FTP’s employment component empha- 
sized both job search activities and education/training activities. There were 
no full-family sanctions in place for much of the time that FTP operated. 

Communicating the Message 

As a relatively small pilot program that was implemented before time limits were 
broadly familiar, FTP was generously funded and heavily staffed. Each participant was assigned 
to a case manager, who handled both eligibility and social services functions, and an employ- 
ment services worker. Each case manager worked with only 30 to 35 families. 

With small caseloads, workers were able to have frequent contact with participants. The 
time-limit message was transmitted during these in-person contacts and through written materi- 
als. Surveys of workers and participants found that staff did not necessarily urge recipients to 
leave welfare in order to bank their months. Particularly during the early years of FTP opera- 
tions, workers were more likely to encourage participants to take advantage of education and 
training opportunities to prepare themselves for relatively high-paying jobs that could keep 
them off welfare permanently. Over time, FTP became more employment-focused, and the 
banking message assumed more prominence. 

Determining Who Is Exempt 

Beginning in May 1 994, individuals who applied for AFDC in Escambia County were 
randomly assigned to FTP or to a control group that remained subject to AFDC rules; on-board 
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recipients were randomly assigned in the same manner when they came to the welfare office for 
a semiannual redetermination appointment. Recipients who met the criteria for an exemption 
from FTP at that point — including those with a child under age 1 and those who reported that 
they had a medical condition that precluded them from working — were not enrolled into the 
program (or the evaluation). There are no data on what fraction of the welfare caseload was ex- 
cluded in this way. 

Recipients could also be exempted after their time-limit clock started — for example, if 
a new medical condition developed or a preexisting condition was detected for the first time. 
There are no precise data on how many recipients were exempted in this manner, but data from 
the evaluation show that about one-third of those who accumulated 24 or 36 months of benefit 
receipt (depending on their time limit) were not considered to have reached the time limit; the 
most common reason was that they had been granted a medical exemption that stopped their 
time-limit clock. Staff reported that serious medical conditions sometimes came to the surface 
as recipients approached the time limit and were targeted for intensive services. 

Although extensions of the time limit were possible in FTP under certain circumstances 
(see below), staff rarely discussed extensions with participants. 

Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Recipients who came within six months of reaching their time limit and who were not 
employed were referred to specialized staff known as “transitional job developers,” who worked 
intensively to help these individuals find jobs. The transitional job developers sometimes met 
with recipients several times a week, and they offered employers generous subsidies to hire 
their clients. 

During this same period, staff met to assess whether recipients had complied with 
FTP’s employment requirements and other rules over their time in the program. According to 
the program policy (which was in part imposed by the federal waiver process), recipients who 
complied with the rules but were unable to find jobs by the time they reached the time limit 
were to be offered subsidized minimum-wage jobs that would allow them to earn as much as a 
standard welfare grant. Temporary benefit extensions were also possible for recipients who 
were deemed compliant. A Review Panel, composed of volunteers from the community, helped to 
determine which participants were deemed compliant and which should be granted extensions. 

Cases deemed noncompliant — and thus ineligible for extensions or post-time-limit 
subsidized jobs — were reviewed by a child welfare worker. The children’s portion of the grant 
was to be retained if it was determined that full termination would place the children at risk of 
foster care placement. Finally, the district welfare administrator had to sign off on all benefit 
terminations. 
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Only about 17 percent of the FTP participants who were studied in the evaluation (237 
people) actually reached the time limit within four years after enrollment. The vast majority of 
the others left welfare before reaching the time limit. 

Despite the multiple safeguards and layers of review, nearly all of those who reached 
the time limit had their benefits fully canceled. Very few extensions were granted; only a hand- 
ful of cases retained the child’s portion of the grant; and no one was given a post-time-limit sub- 
sidized job. (As noted earlier, however, a significant number of recipients were excluded from 
FTP or were exempted before reaching the time limit, usually because of medical problems.) 

The FTP evaluation found that almost half the recipients who reached the time limit 
were already employed and earning at least as much as a standard welfare grant; these individu- 
als were considered self-sufficient and not in need of either an extension or a subsidized job. 

The rest of the recipients who reached the time limit were not employed, but the vast 
majority of them were deemed noncompliant and thus ineligible for an extension or a subsi- 
dized job. Compliance was never precisely defined under FTP rules, and it appears that the dis- 
tinction between failure to follow program rules and failure to make progress toward self- 
sufficiency was somewhat blurred in practice. For example, nearly all recipients who were not 
employed six months prior to reaching the time limit were deemed noncompliant. 

The child’s portion of the grant was rarely retained, because the criteria used in the 
child welfare review were narrow: The worker needed to conclude that foster care placement 
was likely to occur as a direct result of benefit termination. The staff who conducted the reviews 
reported that they believed that children in some of the families they examined might eventu- 
ally be removed from their parents but said that the cause for removal would not be benefit 
termination. 

After the Time Limit 

Very few recipients in FTP were granted extensions, so there was no formal set of ser- 
vices for that group. There was also no formal follow-up program for families whose benefits 
were terminated at the time limit. Many of them continued to receive Medicaid and Food 
Stamps and thus remained in touch with FTP staff, at least to some extent. 
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Georgia 



Background 

Georgia’s time limit was implemented in January 1997. MDRC visited two welfare of- 
fices in Fulton County (Atlanta) as part of this project. 

• Time-limit policy. Georgia has a 48-month lifetime limit for receipt of 
TANF. The first families reached the limit in January 2001 . 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. The maximum 
monthly benefit for a family of three is $280. Georgia disregards the first 
$120 of a recipient’s earned income plus one-third of the remainder during 
the first four months of employment; the first $120 during months 5 to 12; 
and the first $90 thereafter. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. All recipients who are deemed ready to 
work must participate in work activities. The only exemption from the work 
requirement is for single custodial parents who have a child under 12 months 
of age in the home. 

Communicating the Message 

In Fulton County, applicants for TANF assistance are first notified of the state’s 48- 
month time limit during their initial orientation. Caseworkers subsequently remind recipients of 
the time limit on a regular basis. The state sends letters about the time limit to recipients when 
they reach month 12, month 36, and every month thereafter. These letters tell recipients the 
number of months of benefits that they have used up and the number remaining. 

The general message that the Fulton County Department of Families And Children’s 
Services (DFACS) tries to communicate to recipients is: “TANF is a 48-month program. It is 
not an entitlement any longer. Try your best to find employment and get off quickly. Save your 
months of eligibility because you many need them later.” In particular, employed recipients 
who are receiving small grants are encouraged to close their case. Staff say that they don’t talk 
much about extensions even when recipients are nearing the time limit. One case manager said 
that when she meets with recipients just before the time limit, she tells them, “If you don’t par- 
ticipate, your benefits will be cut.” 
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Determining Who Is Exempt 

Although Georgia does not exempt recipients from the time limit, Fulton County does 
refer many recipients to the vocational rehabilitation department for an in-depth assessment to 
uncover medical, mental health, substance abuse, and other serious issues. Despite this assess- 
ment, staff say that cases with serious problems sometimes slip through the cracks and that they 
might find out about it only after a case is closed and the person reapplies. At that point, staff 
say to the person: “Tell us what is going on. If I don’t know, I cannot guarantee you will get an 
extension.” 

In addition, the only exemption from work requirements is a once-in-a-lifetime exemp- 
tion for single custodial parents with a child younger than 12 months of age. Consequently, all 
recipients have a work plan. The plan for recipients with a medical disability, for example, 
might be to continue with their medical treatment. Fulton County works closely with local 
agencies that provide assessments, short-term training, vocational rehabilitation services, sub- 
stance abuse treatment, and counseling for domestic violence victims. 

Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Caseworkers call recipients in at month 44. The purpose of this meeting is to make an 
initial assessment of whether recipients will qualify for extensions. Caseworkers also use this 
opportunity to find out whether there are medical, mental health, substance abuse, or other bar- 
riers that prevent recipients from finding work. Recipients who are not in an activity and have 
not been found to have barriers to employment are referred to a work experience program with 
a strong case management component. The program (called Good Works) includes work ex- 
perience and subsidized employment. These recipients are paid wages, and caseworkers say that 
they encourage them to voluntarily close their case and save their remaining months of eligibil- 
ity. Mandatory drug tests are also part of this program, and anyone testing positive is referred to 
substance abuse treatment. 

Strict reporting and monitoring requirements have accompanied the implementation of 
time limits. Each month, each welfare office receives a list of recipients who have reached 
month 44 and beyond. Staff monitor compliance with the work plan, and they call recipients in 
for a staffing every 90 days. After 44 months, staff say that they are “less lenient”; if a recipient 
missed an appointment, the case is immediately closed. Caseworkers also say that they spend 
lots of time making sure that people on the list are complying with their work plan. Staff claim 
that most cases are closed because they fail to comply with the work requirement, not because 
they reach the time limit. 

Intensive monitoring and reporting procedures increased case managers’ workload. As 
a result, the directors of both offices visited for this study had recently established specialized 
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employment services units. One office gave responsibility for handling all aspects of cases 
reaching 44 months to one staff member. In another office, the responsibilities were divided 
differently, with some staff assuming responsibility for tracking participation in programs of- 
fered by outside providers. 

Final decisions on whether or not to grant an extension are made in month 47. If recipi- 
ents do not attend the meeting, caseworkers attempt to reach them through home visits and cer- 
tified letters. When caseworkers cannot locate recipients, the cases are closed. Staff said that 
many do not comply at this point, and their cases are closed. 

Georgia grants extensions past the 48-month time limit for the following seven catego- 
ries: (1) cases of domestic violence, (2) active cases in Child Protective Services, (3) cases par- 
ticipating in a substance abuse program, (4) persons unable to work because of personal disabil- 
ity who are not certified for SSI, (5) caretakers of disabled household members, (6) persons who 
have not yet completed their work plan, and (7) persons living in areas with few employment 
opportunities. Claims of domestic violence, disability, or substance abuse are followed up by 
referral to outside specialists for assessments, verification, and development of treatment plans. 
Supervisors and a senior county official review all extension decisions. State officials have be- 
gun reviewing cases that have reached 60 months. 

After the Time Limit 

Many of the recipients in Georgia who receive benefits beyond the 48-month time limit 
are classified as having an “incomplete work plan.” Their benefits are extended because they 
are in a training or work plan approved by the county and need additional time to complete their 
program. Case managers report that “not many are cut off because of time limits.” Staff also say 
that this liberal extension policy sends a “mixed message” to recipients, lessening the likelihood 
that they will take the time-limit message seriously. 

Extensions are made for a period of 90 days at a time. There is no limit on the number 
of extensions that can be granted, but, at the end of each 90-day period, the case worker deter- 
mines whether the client will continue to be eligible for an extension. Staff say that the few who 
have already accumulated nearly 60 months of TANF are disabled to the extent that “some will 
never get off.” 
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Louisiana 



Background 

Louisiana’s time limit took effect in January 1997, and the first families reached it in 
January 1999. MDRC visited two welfare offices in New Orleans as part of this project. 

• Time-limit policy. Nonexempt individuals are limited to 24 months of assis- 
tance in any 60-month period, and there is a 60-month lifetime limit on cash 
assistance. 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. The state TANF 
program is called Family Independence Transitional Assistance Program 
(FITAP). The maximum monthly grant for a family of three is $190. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. Adult recipients with no children under 
age 1 are required to work 20 hours per week. Louisiana imposes full-family 
sanctions after the second instance of noncompliance with work activity re- 
quirements. 

Communicating the Message 

Recipients in Louisiana are first informed about the time limit — including exemption 
criteria — during a mandatory orientation at application. Case managers and eligibility workers 
informally reinforce the time-limit message to clients. Staff report that they do not discuss the 
periodic nature of the time limit and that this is not tracked by the computer system. Because the 
state offers extensions to clients who comply with the Family Independence Work (FIND 
Work) program’s participation requirements, the time-limit message is closely related to the 
message of mandatory participation in the FIND Work program. 

The first formal time-limit notification is a system-generated letter sent to clients in 
month 1 8 of assistance that explains their time-limit status (including a list of the months in 
which they received assistance) and gives a detailed explanation of exemption criteria. 4 Accord- 
ing to case managers in one office, clients are aware that the state has a liberal extension policy 
and that they are likely to continue to receive benefits even after they reach the time limit. In 



4 Louisiana applies the term “exemption” for situations in which the time-limit clock stops and situa- 
tions in which clients are allowed to continue to receive assistance beyond the time limit. In general, this 
report refers to the latter situation as an “extension.” 
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another office, staff maintain that they do close a number of cases each month for the time limit 
but that many clients have discovered that it is relatively easy to come back on welfare. 

Determining Who Is Exempt 

Time-limit exemptions can be granted to clients who are disabled or incapacitated, to 
women in the third trimester of pregnancy, and to working recipients during the first six months 
of employment when they are eligible for the enhanced income disregard. Case managers can 
independently exempt pregnant and working clients. A designated staff person — the county 
Program Specialist — handles medical exemptions. The Program Specialist reviews a standard 
form that is filled out by the client’s case manager and physician and then both authorizes the 
exemption and determines its duration. Since there is no formal process for proactively assess- 
ing clients’ health, medical exemptions are largely client-initiated and thus subject to clients’ 
awareness of both the exemption criteria and their own health, not to mention their degree of 
comfort in discussing such matters with their case manager. 

There are some situations in which clients are exempt from participation in work activi- 
ties but are still subject to time limits. For example, a recipient with a child under age 1 is ex- 
empt from participating in FIND Work activities although her time-limit clock is ticking. Simi- 
larly, clients with disabilities are exempt from time limits but not necessarily from work activi- 
ties; thus, a client who is depressed may be mandatory for work activities even though she is 
exempt from the time limit. 

Louisiana recently decided to apply the same exemption and extension criteria to the 
60-month time limit as are currently in place for the 24-month limit. 

Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Clients in Louisiana are explicitly told about the state’s extension policy in a letter they 
receive during month 18 of assistance. Clients can continue to receive assistance beyond 24 
months for a number of reasons. Most do so because they are participating in FIND Work ac- 
tivities. Extensions of up to 12 months are granted to clients in order to complete an approved 
education or training program. Less commonly, extensions are granted to “unemployable” indi- 
viduals. Unemployability can be defined by an individual’s characteristics if the case manager 
and supervisor determine that personal barriers make it unlikely or unreasonable that the client 
will find a job. Clients may also be deemed unemployable when the unemployment rate in the 
county is over 10 percent or the Parish Manager determines that there are no suitable jobs in the 
community. Finally, clients can also continue to receive benefits if they demonstrate that they 
are actively seeking employment. As discussed below, this extension is applied quite differently 
at the office level. 
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Case managers are responsible for granting extensions, and they can do so independ- 
ently except in the case of an extension due to “unemployability,” which requires the supervi- 
sor’s approval. Extensions do not need to be coded in advance of month 24. In fact, clients will 
continue to receive benefits without an extension code; the default system outcome is an exten- 
sion. According to one supervisor, because case managers cannot always promptly process 
cases that reach the time limit, a number of clients continue to receive benefits after month 24 
without an extension. Since case managers and clients alike anticipate that clients will be 
granted extensions, case managers focus on how not whether clients will continue to receive 
assistance. As one supervisor noted, Louisiana has a conservative time-limit policy that has 
been implemented liberally. 

For a number of reasons, case mangers aim to get clients engaged and compliant with 
the FIND Work program before they reach the time limit. Case managers don’t have to worry 
about closing engaged clients’ cases, either for the time limit or for a sanction. Furthermore, 
clients who are compliant do not have to meet separate FITAP requirements for extensions or 
exemptions — for example, by demonstrating that they are actively seeking employment. En- 
gaged clients also count toward the county’s participation rate, which some counties consis- 
tently struggle to meet. On the other hand, unengaged clients with more than 24 months require 
intensive case monitoring. Case managers must track month-to-month whether they continue to 
qualify for a FITAP extension. 

Clients can be eligible for continued FITAP benefits if they demonstrate that they are 
actively seeking employment by handing in monthly job contacts. However, doing so does not 
“count” as a FIND Work activity, and a client who has signed an employment plan and been 
assigned to a component can have her case closed for noncompliance even if she hands in a list 
of job contacts. However, clients can reapply for assistance almost immediately. As will be 
shown, the two counties visited in Louisiana had implemented very different methods of man- 
aging clients’ FITAP eligibility with regard to their participation in the FIND Work program. 

In one county, once clients reach the time limit, they are explicitly told that they can 
continue to receive assistance if they can prove that they are actively seeking employment. Cli- 
ents are sent an office-specific letter in month 22 explaining that, in order to continue to receive 
assistance, they must submit a list of 20 job contacts every month. They are sent a sample con- 
tact list, and the back of the letter has a simple diagram that illustrates when in a given month 
they must submit a form in order to be eligible for benefits in the subsequent month. Although 
case managers hope to eventually engage these clients in FIND Work activities, many other- 
wise-unengaged clients continue to receive assistance in this way. In practice, FITAP eligibility 
is prioritized over FIND Work participation. According to case managers and supervisors, this 
policy has taken a lot of the “bite” out of the time limit. 
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By contrast, at a different county office, staff report that they give priority to assigning 
clients to work activities when they are near or past the time limit. Engaged clients must con- 
tinue to participate in order to receive benefits after the time limit. Staff do not tell clients that 
they can submit job contacts and remain on assistance. Furthermore, they regularly sanction 
clients. However, clients can reapply almost immediately, and, according to case managers, 
many do so. During the reapplication period, clients must demonstrate compliance in order to 
be recertified. However, they do not have to comply with their former employment plan. A list 
of 20 job contacts demonstrates compliance for applicants, including reapplicants. Staff report that 
many clients cycle on and off welfare in this manner, effectively avoiding sustained participation. 

Louisiana recently redistributed the tasks assigned to case managers. Until recently 
(January 2001), case managers were required to monitor clients’ participation in FIND Work as 
well as clients’ eligibility for Food Stamps, Medicaid, FITAP, and support services. Although 
caseloads were small (approximately 40), case managers reported that eligibility functions mo- 
nopolized their time and hampered their ability to engage clients in work activities. Staff at both 
offices were optimistic that — under the new system, in which case managers focus primarily 
on clients’ compliance with FIND Work and on their time-limit status (functions can be distrib- 
uted somewhat differently, at county option) — they would have more success engaging clients 
in work activities. 

After the Time Limit 

Louisiana currently applies the same extension criteria to the federal 60-month time 
limit as to the state time limit. Therefore, clients can continue to receive benefits indefinitely, 
as long as their status remains unchanged. Since few individuals have accumulated 60 months 
of assistance, the state is not concerned that the number of exempt clients will exceed the fed- 
eral limit. 

There is no strict policy regarding follow-up with clients whose cases are terminated — 
as a result of either the time limit or a sanction. As noted, clients can re-apply for benefits at any 
time. Food Stamp benefits continue automatically (for both time-limit and employed leavers), 
but clients have to apply for transitional Medicaid and child care. Clients who leave for em- 
ployment are also eligible for $120 per month in transitional cash assistance (to cover transpor- 
tation and other costs related to employment). 
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Massachusetts 



Background 

Massachusetts’s time limit took effect in December 1996, and the first families reached it 
in December 1998. MDRC visited two welfare offices in the Boston area as part of this project. 

• Time-limit policy. Nonexempt recipients are limited to 24 months of benefit 
receipt in a 60-month period. 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. The maximum 
TANF grant for a nonexempt family of three is $618. Massachusetts disre- 
gards $30 and 50 percent of the remainder of a nonexempt recipients’ earned 
income. To remain eligible for assistance, recipients must have monthly 
earnings below $1,045. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. Recipients with no preschool children 
are required to work 20 hours per week. The first instance of noncompliance 
results in the loss of the adult portion of the grant. If noncompliance contin- 
ues for 30 days, the entire grant is terminated. The maximum sanction is the 
termination of the full-family grant until compliance. 

Communicating the Message 

Massachusetts uses a series of in-person Transition Reviews — along with written ma- 
terials — to communicate information about the time limit to recipients. Transition Reviews 
occur at the 6- and 12-month points and then are more frequent during the second 12 months of 
benefit receipt (the specific schedule depends on whether the recipient is working, participating 
in work activities, or not involved in any employment activity). State officials report that written 
notices are deemphasized, in part because many recipients move back and forth between ex- 
empt and nonexempt status. 

Frequent in-person contacts are particularly important because about two-thirds of the 
recipients who are subject to the time limit are exempt from work requirements (see below). 
Most caseworkers reported that they urge such recipients to participate in education or training 
activities; in fact, over time, these recipients have increasingly been required to enroll in educa- 
tion or training activities. 

Staff reported that the “periodic” nature of the time limit — that recipients are actually 
limited to 24 months of benefit receipt in a 60-month period — is generally not emphasized in 
discussions with recipients. Also, staff say that they seldom discuss the possibility that exten- 
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sions may be granted to recipients who reach the time limit; as one worker put it, “that would 
defeat the purpose of the time limit” because “extensions are just for emergencies.” 

Determining Who Is Exempt 

More than 70 percent of the TANF caseload in Massachusetts is currently exempt from 
the time limit (the exemption rate was closer to 50 percent when the time limit was first im- 
posed, in 1996). 5 The main categories of exempt recipients are those with medical problems, 
parents caring for a child under age 2, and child-only cases. As noted earlier, Massachusetts is 
unusual because the criteria for exemptions from the time limit are quite different from the crite- 
ria for exemptions from work requirements. Thus, at the end of 2001, nearly one-fifth of the 
state caseload — most of them families with a child between 2 and 5 — were exempt from 
work requirements but subject to the time limit. 

Some of the exemption criteria are straightforward to assess — for example, exemp- 
tions for a child under age 2 or for child-only cases. Others, including exemptions for medical 
problems, can be more challenging. Like many other states, Massachusetts uses a centralized 
process to review requests for medical exemptions. A contracted medical assessment provider 
reviews statements from a recipient’s physicians and, in some cases, examines the recipient di- 
rectly to determine whether an exemption is warranted. State officials believe that their earlier 
process, which relied on statements from recipients’ personal physicians, was subject to abuse 
and inconsistency. 

Caseworkers are responsible for informing recipients about the exemption criteria and 
for asking, during Transition Reviews, whether there are “health issues including drug and al- 
cohol use that are preventing you from finding a job.” But clients must be proactive in seeking 
medical exemptions; there is no routine, in-depth assessment of recipients’ physical and mental 
health status. Staff believe that they identify most recipients who should be exempt, but they 
also report that some recipients are either unaware of their health problems or unwilling to dis- 
close them. This is particularly likely with mental health problems; stigma and cultural issues 
may prevent recipients from discussing these issues even if they are aware that a problem exists. 
Staff also note that the same issues that may make it difficult for a recipient to move toward 
employment may also make it difficult for her to navigate the exemption review process. 



families who are exempt from the time limit have their benefits paid with state funds and thus do 
not accrue months toward the federal 60-month time limit. For the most part, the federal time limit is in- 
visible to recipients. 
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Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Massachusetts’s policy identifies a range of factors that should be “considered” in de- 
ciding whether a recipient should be granted an extension upon reaching the time limit. These 
include “the degree to which a nonexempt grantee has cooperated, and is cooperating with, the 
Department in work-related activities.” 

Recipients are scheduled for a Final Transition Appointment in month 23 of benefit re- 
ceipt. During the appointment, the caseworker completes a Final Transition Plan, which reviews 
the recipient’s efforts to find work, and asks about her plans to support her family after the ter- 
mination of benefits, whether there are health problems that are interfering with her ability to 
find a job, and whether she wants to request an extension. Recipients who wish to request an 
extension must complete a form that outlines the reason for the request. 

The caseworker must then complete a “24-Month Extension History Form” that re- 
views the recipient’s work status, history of participation in employment activities, barriers to 
participation, and other relevant information. The form also includes a space for the case- 
worker’s recommendation about whether an extension should be granted. The form is given to 
the office director, who may discuss the case with the caseworker before reaching a decision. 
That decision is then reviewed at the central office. Extensions can be granted for up to six 
months but are usually granted for only two months at a time. There is no limit to the number 
of extensions a family may receive, and extensions may be granted after a recipient has left 
assistance. 

The implementation of the extension policy has evolved over time. Because the time 
limit was imposed at the same time for all nonexempt cases, more than 5,000 families reached 
the time limit simultaneously at the end of 1998. State officials reported that it took several 
months to review all the extension requests; a large majority of the initial requests were denied. 
At that point, Massachusetts (like Connecticut) routinely denied extensions to recipients who 
were working and earning more than the maximum TANF grant for their family size. After a 
legal challenge, the courts ruled that this policy was contrary to state law, and it had to be 
dropped. 6 

Initially, extension decisions were subject to several layers of review, first at the re- 
gional level and then at the central-office level. The review was needed to ensure that the poten- 
tially subjective extension criteria were interpreted uniformly across offices. 



6 The challenge maintained that the state had to apply earnings disregards throughout a family’s time 
on assistance. The state argued, unsuccessfully, that extensions were a separate program with different 
rules from the general TANF program’s. 
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Both caseworkers and managers reported that the extension review process has now be- 
come quite routinized. One manager summarized the policy by saying that an extension is 
granted if the recipient is “either working full time or looking for full-time work.” In practice, 
for a recipient who is not employed, this translates into participating in a Structured Job Search 
activity. Recipients who are working part time are permitted to enroll in a more flexible job 
search activity that requires fewer hours of participation. Despite the historical summary com- 
pleted by caseworkers, the extension decision usually hinges on the recipient’s current willing- 
ness to participate in the job search activities. Both local and central-office staffs believe that a 
much greater proportion of extension requests are approved now than in the past. 

Staff consistently reported that many recipients do not request extensions. They specu- 
lated that some do not want to participate in job search activities; they may feel that the activi- 
ties will not help them, or they are working part time and do not want to add work hours. 

After the Time Limit 

DTA has contracted with the Massachusetts Department of Public Health to operate a 
program called Follow-up Outreach and Referral (F.O.R.) Families, which targets families 
whose cases have been closed because of the time limit. Cases are referred to the program by 
welfare offices and F.O.R. Families. Staff then attempt to contact the recipient. 
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New York 



New York’s time limit took effect in December 1996. MDRC visited two offices in 
New York City as part of this project. New York State’s 58 local social services districts have a 
large degree of autonomy in how they run their TANF programs, particularly with regard to 
certain aspects of the time limit, such as how decisions regarding extensions and exemptions are 
made. It is important to note that this profile, while based in part on state law, reflects the proce- 
dures and operation of New York City’s Human Resources Administration (HRA). It is likely 
— in fact probable — that other districts in the state run aspects of their TANF programs very 
differently. 

Background 

• Time-limit policy. Nonexempt individuals are limited to 60 months of cash 
assistance. After 60 months, families who are eligible for assistance can re- 
ceive benefits from the state and locally funded safety net program, which is 
only partly in cash. 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. The maximum 
TANF grant for a family of three is $577. New York disregards the first $90 
of earned income plus 49 percent of the remainder. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. In New York City, nonexempt recipi- 
ents with no children under 3 months old are required to participate in work 
activities for 35 hours per week. New York does not have full-family sanc- 
tions; noncompliance results in a pro rata reduction until compliance. 

Communicating the Message 

In New York State, there is a 60-month limit on federally funded Family Assistance. 
However, individuals who exhaust all available months of Family Assistance can continue to 
receive benefits through the state’s Safety Net Assistance program. Because of this, New 
York’s time-limit message is twofold, and its parts are somewhat contradictory: Federally 
funded assistance is time-limited, but there is no lifetime limit on the receipt of state-funded as- 
sistance. To a recipient, this essentially means that there is no time limit on assistance; however, 
welfare staff did not advertise this. In fact, welfare offices initially posted signs with slogans 
like “The clock is ticking” and “Welfare is time-limited,” and welfare staff made general refer- 
ences to the fact that welfare is temporary. 
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While clients hear about the time limit in a general sense, there is little specific discus- 
sion of a client’s status or what will happen after a client reaches the time limit. In fact, until late 
2000, workers could not access a client’s “count” through the computer system. For the initial 
cohort of 36,000 recipients who reached the time limit in December 2001, the lack of discussion 
about the availability of Safety Net Assistance likely corroborated the message that welfare is 
time-limited. In other words, the lack of a message likely provided a stronger message than the 
reality of the time limit. A letter sent to clients in month 58 of assistance (an earlier letter was 
also sent at 54 months) illustrates the ambiguity of the time-limit message: While clients are 
told that they can continue to receive benefits, they are also reminded to “keep track” of their 
time-limit count, since “the time limit is a lifetime limit.” The letter also explains that there is no 
time limit on Safety Net Assistance. 

Determining Who Is Exempt 

New York State does not offer exemptions that stop a client’s clock before the time 
limit. However, certain categories of individuals are exempt from work activities, and these in- 
dividuals most often meet criteria for exemptions that begin in month 60. For example, clients 
with physical or mental impairments that are expected to last longer than six months and indi- 
viduals who are required to care full time for a child or other family member are exempt from 
work activities, and they can be exempted from time limits after they have reached the 60- 
month limit. There are other conditions under which a client is exempt from work activities but 
not exempt from time limits. Parents with children under age 1 (although there is a lifetime limit 
of 1 2 months, and a limit of 3 months for any one child) and pregnant women in the last month 
of pregnancy fall into this category. 

Exemptions are directly advertised to clients nearing the time limit. The 58-month letter 
lists the exemption criteria and encourages clients to notify their caseworker if they think that 
they meet any of the criteria. Case managers informally assess all clients before they reach their 
time limit to see whether they are eligible for an exemption. Clients who report medical prob- 
lems are referred to HRA’s health care subcontractor, where clients are examined by physicians 
and designated as exempt or nonexempt according to the severity of their impairment. 

Since well below 20 percent of New York City’s caseload is currently exempt, the city 
is using the time limit/Safety Net reassessment process to identify clients who may, in fact, meet 
exemption criteria. Exempting eligible clients has a financial benefit; exempt clients can con- 
tinue to receive federally funded Family Assistance, whereas benefits provided through the 
Safety Net Assistance program are funded entirely by the state and city. 
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Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

As in many other localities, formal time-limit processes in New York City begin when 
clients approach the time limit. For many clients, this process begins in month 48, when they 
are transferred to one of a designated team of caseworkers responsible for formally and infor- 
mally evaluating and reassessing each client’s case. This team consists of integrated workers 
who have been trained to handle clients timing-off Family Assistance. Formal written notices 
are sent in months 54 and 58. An “informational” letter sent during month 54 notifies clients of 
their time-limit status and reminds them of the 60-month limit on cash assistance. The 58-month 
letter notifies clients of the Safety Net Assistance program. 

To encourage employment and reinforce the work-first message, the city offered some 
individuals who were nearing the time limit and already participating in work activities (but had 
not yet found employment) temporary, transitional, subsidized jobs in the city’s Parks Depart- 
ment and even in HRA. Workers stressed to clients that these positions were “real” jobs; clients 
received regular biweekly paychecks from employers, not welfare checks. Wages varied de- 
pending on the position as we all as — to a certain degree — the client’s background and skills. 
Clients working in subsidized jobs were required to participate in a job search component as 
well. Job offers were mandatory, and clients incurred a sanction if they refused a job offer or did 
not show up for their orientation or scheduled work hours. 

In addition to the 58-month letter, around month 58 clients are sent an application for 
Safety Net Assistance and an appointment letter for a time-limit reassessment interview. To 
continue receiving assistance, clients must file an application for Safety Net Assistance prior to 
month 59 of Family Assistance. They are eligible for Safety Net Assistance as long as they meet 
Family Assistance eligibility criteria and they are compliant with participation requirements. 
While the absolute value of benefits is the same in both programs, some Safety Net benefits are 
noncash. For example, rent is paid through vouchers, and the city is implementing a voucher 
program for utilities and an EBT system that will make the program primarily noncash. 7 

In December 2001, approximately 36,000 cases reached the 60-month time limit in 
New York City. About 6,000 cases were exempt from the time limit and continued to receive 
cash assistance under the 20 percent exemption provision. Another 14,000 cases — mostly em- 
ployed recipients — were automatically converted to the Safety Net Assistance program. The 
remaining 16,000 cases were asked to come in to file a Safety Net application. 



? There are some minor differences in eligibility rules. Under Safety Net, all children and adults living 
in the household must be included in the case. Thus, a small number of individuals eligible for Family 
Assistance are not eligible for Safety Net Assistance because of the earnings of other household mem- 
bers. 
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The city established centralized procedures to handle the large initial cohort reaching 
the time limit. While the transition from Family Assistance to Safety Net Assistance was rela- 
tively seamless for compliant individuals, the city implemented a special process for clients who 
are in sanction status when they reach the time limit. These clients cannot file an application for 
Safety Net Assistance at their welfare office. Rather, they receive an appointment letter giving a 
date and time when they must appear at the main office of the city’s fraud verification unit. (Al- 
though the letter specifies a date and time, in fact clients have a 30-day window in which they 
can appear.) When they arrive, there is a lengthy process that includes three meetings with three 
different staff before they can file an application. Typically, this process takes the better part of 
a day, and clients who arrive late generally have to return for a follow-up appointment. For 
those reaching the time limit in late 2001, the end result was a subsidized job offer. Now, how- 
ever, clients who chose to file an application for Safety Net Assistance at the end of the process 
are assigned to a work activity. 

During this process, a client first meets with a fraud investigator, who tries to determine 
how the recipient is getting by on a reduced benefit and verifies her eligibility using printouts 
from various databases of employment, bank balances, and assets, including vehicle ownership 
records from the Department of Motor Vehicles (DMV). Next, the client is sent to a substance 
abuse specialist for a 30-minute assessment and, if appropriate, is referred for treatment. Last, 
recipients who agree to comply with work requirements meet with a welfare caseworker to file 
a Safety Net application and receive a work assignment. 

Through the end of 2001, clients were offered subsidized jobs working for city agen- 
cies. Because the eligibility verification review process is technically an application process for 
Safety Net Assistance and all applicants who refuse a bona fide job offer are ineligible for assis- 
tance, the Safety Net applications of those who refused job offers were not accepted. These cli- 
ents’ cases were not transferred to Safety Net Assistance after their Family Assistance cases 
were closed at the end of month 60. 

Clients who are assigned to a work experience component or subsidized job appear on a 
work list 10 days after they are scheduled to begin participating. If a client is compliant, then the 
sanction is cured and the client is both transferred to the Safety Net program and reassigned to a 
caseworker at a normal welfare office. If a client is not participating, then the case is closed, and 
the client is ineligible for Safety Net Assistance. Overall, of the 16,000 cases called in to file a 
Safety Net application (including both compliant and sanctioned recipients), about 3,000 had 
their cases closed. 

Several welfare offices are piloting a diversion program targeted at employed recipi- 
ents. These clients are sent a letter asking them to come in for a voluntary appointment to dis- 
cuss the bonus program. At the meeting, individuals are asked to voluntarily close out their case 
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in exchange for a check of $200 per month for one year. If the client agrees, she is given her 
first $200 check on the spot. 

After the Time Limit 

Clients receiving Safety Net Assistance must continue to participate in work activities 
but can continue to receive assistance as long as they are eligible. Clients who later become 
physically or mentally impaired may go back on Family Assistance if it is determined that they 
meet exemption criteria. Clients whose cases close because of employment are eligible for up to 
two years of transitional child care and Medicaid. 
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Ohio 



Background 

Ohio’s time limit took effect in October 1997, when the state implemented its Ohio 
Works First (OWF) program. MDRC has studied Ohio’s welfare reform in Cuyahoga County 
(Cleveland) as part of the Project on Devolution and Urban Change. The data reported here 
were collected for that study. 

• Time-limit policy. Ohio has a 36-month lifetime limit on cash assistance 
with no exemptions. There are two categories of extensions: (1) hardship and 
(2) good cause. Hardship extensions can be granted anytime after the 36- 
month limit. A good-cause extension can be granted only after a 24-month 
waiting period without cash assistance. Once a recipient is approved for a 
good-cause extension, she may receive cash assistance for up to an additional 
24 months, for a total lifetime limit of 60 months. 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. Ohio’s maxi- 
mum monthly benefit for a family of three is $373. Ohio disregards the first 
$250 of earned income and 50 percent of the remainder. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. Failure to comply with Ohio’s work re- 
quirements without good cause leads to the loss of the recipient’s cash assis- 
tance for one month or until compliance, whichever is longer. The second in- 
stance of noncompliance results in a sanction for three payment months or 
until compliance, whichever is longer. Subsequent instances of noncompli- 
ance result in the loss of OWF cash assistance for six payment months or un- 
til compliance, whichever is longer. 

Communicating the Message 

Cuyahoga County has attempted to make sure that all recipients are aware of the 36- 
month time limit and that no families are caught by surprise. With each month’s welfare check, 
the county sends written reminders of the number of months of cash assistance remaining. Mes- 
sages about the time limit are also delivered to recipients at regular eligibility and redetermina- 
tion meetings. In Cuyahoga County, welfare offices (called Neighborhood Family Service Cen- 
ters) have large banners that remind clients of the time limit. 

As the time limit on their cases nears, all recipients are required to come in for a pre- 
time-limit interview. About six months before the client is due to hit the time limit, the case- 
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worker (Cuyahoga County calls them Self-Sufficiency Coaches) conducts an interview with the 
recipient, using the Pre-Time-Limit Evaluation Interview form as a guide, to determine how the 
family will be able to survive economically once cash assistance is terminated. The county 
wants to be satisfied that the client has a realistic plan to replace welfare with other income from 
work, child support, or family members. The Self-Sufficiency Coach is responsible for going 
over the Talking Points on Time Limits with recipients, which include the following messages: 
“Time limits are real, you need to have a plan to support your family when your cash benefits 
end”; “Everyone can work, given the right supports”; “Employment is the only long-term guar- 
antee that you can provide for your family”; “It pays to work, do the math”; and “Time Limits 
affect ONLY cash benefits ” 

Determining Who Is Exempt 

Ohio has no exemptions to the time limit. 

Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Ohio offers two kinds of extensions to the time limit: (1) hardship and (2) good cause. 
Families who are cooperating and have reached the 36-month time limit may be eligible for a 
hardship extension for various reasons, including being victims of domestic violence, having 
made a good-faith effort, being disabled or caring for a disabled family member, living in a 
high-unemployment area, needing more time to complete education or training, having an ac- 
tive Child Protective Services case, being homeless, being pregnant, having a substance abuse 
problem, or having a transportation barrier. 

In Cuyahoga County, recipients are called into a pre-time-limit interview, and frontline 
workers determine whether or not they qualify for one of the county’s post-time-limit options 
(see the next section). The pre-time-limit interview is mandatory, and clients who fail to show 
up are referred to a child safety review program. The county has a high compliance rate for 
the interviews. 

Ohio has recommended that each county have a child safety review process in place to 
ensure that children will not be in jeopardy if their family looses cash assistance due to the time 
limit. All counties should have a system in place to keep track of families who are facing the 
loss of cash assistance due to sanctions or time limits. The goals of the process are to inform 
families about continued support services and to ensure that children who are at risk of neglect 
or abuse receive protective services. 

In Cuyahoga County, the child safety review process is called Safety Net and has been 
implemented by contracting with nonprofit agencies to conduct home visit to families who have 
recently lost assistance. The Safety Net contractor makes a thorough assessment of the family’s 
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circumstances and sources of income and also tries to connect the family to appropriate re- 
sources. The contractor lets families know that it is not a state or county agency, to ease any 
resistance that clients may feel about having a government social worker visit their home. The 
contactor issues a report to the case manager regarding the status of the children in the home. If 
appropriate, a referral is made to the county’s child protection agency 

Families can continue to receive child care assistance, Food Stamps, Medicaid, and em- 
ployment resources after cash assistance has been terminated. Staff in Cuyahoga County report 
that nearly all clients whose cases have been closed due to time limits continue to receive at 
least Food Stamps and Medicaid after cash assistances has ended. Clients remain with the same 
frontline worker immediately after the time limit has been imposed. 

After the Time Limit 

Ohio allows good-cause extensions after a 24-month waiting period following the 36- 
month time limit. Families who qualify can be eligible for up to an additional 24 months of 
cash assistance. The first families to qualify for the good-cause extension will be eligible in 
October 2002. 

To assist clients after the time limit has been reached, Cuyahoga County has imple- 
mented two programs: Short-Term Transitional Assistance (STTA) and the Transitional Jobs 
Program. STTA provides up to six months of cash assistance to families who have documented 
medical problems or are in crisis situations. The county has a rigorous screening process and 
has approved relatively few applications. 

The Transitional Jobs Program is for people who hit the time limit and do not have any 
other source of income. It is essentially a pay-for-performance job search activity designed to 
connect recipients with jobs with private employers. Once a client is hired, the county offers the 
employer a 100 percent wage subsidy for first 30 days and a 75 percent subsidy for the next 60 
days. A total of 433 adults participated in the Transitional Jobs Program during the first year it 
was in operation. It was recently suspended because of substantial cuts in county welfare funding. 
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South Carolina 



South Carolina implemented its time limit in October 1996 under federal waivers. 
MDRC visited two welfare offices as part of this project. 

Background 

• Time-limit policy. A family may receive Family Independence (FI) benefits 
for no more than 24 months out of 120 months. There is a 60-month lifetime 
limit on FI benefits. 

• TANF grant level and earned income disregard policies. The maximum 
grant for a family of three is $204 a month. The state disregards 50 percent of 
earned income for the first four months of employment and $100 thereafter. 

• Work requirements and sanctions. Individuals with children over age 1 are 
required to participate in FI activities except in the case of pregnancy or other 
incapacity. The first instance of noncompliance results in a 30-day concilia- 
tion period. If the client is still noncompliant at the end of the conciliation pe- 
riod, then a full-family sanction is imposed. 

Communicating the Message 

South Carolina is very proactive about notifying clients about their time limit status. 
Clients are told about the time limit at application and then are reminded of the time limit and 
their status during every encounter with staff. All notices from the welfare department, includ- 
ing monthly benefit checks, remind clients of how many months they have remaining. In addi- 
tion, formal “staffings” — meetings with clients and all staff working on the case, including the 
county director, the TANF program director, the supervisor, and the case manager — are held 
during months 12 and 22. If a client has a job developer or a CPS worker, these workers also 
attend. In months 6 and 18, there are additional staff-only meetings. (In some cases, clients are 
also invited to attend.) In all these meetings, the focus is on the client’s progress toward the 
goals stated in the employability plan. 

In recent years, changes in the leadership of the TANF program at the state level have 
affected aspects of the FI program, including time limits. Most notably, the state relaxed poli- 
cies about both time-limit extensions and sanctions. (Some of the specifics of these policy 
changes are discussed below.) It is also important to note that there were some substantial dif- 
ferences in how policies were changed at the county level. Staff at one office reported that the 
net effect of the policy changes was to rescind the time limit. Some case managers voiced frus- 
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tration that they had lost credibility with clients once clients realized that their frequent admoni- 
tions about the time limit were unwarranted. At another office, staff maintained that although 
policy changes had resulted in a more liberal sanctioning policy, they did not feel that clients’ 
perceptions of the time limit had changed. 

South Carolina has one of the nation’s lowest welfare grants. Staff report that, because 
of low grants, clients are much more concerned about keeping their Food Stamps and support 
services — in particular, child care — than about staying on cash assistance. For this reason, a 
large part of the time-limit message emphasizes how clients can maximize their transitional 
benefits and “make the most of’ their time on public assistance. 

Determining Who Is Exempt 

South Carolina’s exemption policy is clear-cut. Disabled clients and clients who are 
needed in the home to take care of a disabled family member are exempt, as are teenage parents. 
According to case managers, exemptions are not advertised; rather, if a client brings up a medi- 
cal problem, the case manager gives her a state-generated form for her doctor to complete. The 
form has a clear list of questions that specify the nature of the client’s disability and potential for 
work and the length of time for which an exemption should be granted. Case managers code 
exemptions for the length of time specified by the doctor. Clients are granted temporary exemp- 
tions from the time they report a medical problem to the time they return the completed form. 

While the process is relatively cut-and-dry for case managers, it is possible that the 
largely client-initiated process prevents some clients from getting exemptions. Clients might be 
uncomfortable discussing medical problems with their case manager, or they may be unaware 
of the severity of their condition. Furthermore, variation in the way doctors interpret and fill out 
the form as well as the relationship between clients and doctors allow room for inconsistency 
and potential abuse of the system. 

According to state policy, exemptions can also be granted if transportation or child care 
is not available. However, none of the staff interviewed had ever exempted a client for these 
reasons. In general, only clients in remote, rural areas are exempted because support services 
are lacking. 

Working with Cases Approaching the Time Limit 

Case managers in South Carolina work closely with clients to help them achieve their 
employment goals. Clients sign an employment plan within 45 days of having their case certi- 
fied, and case managers monitor clients’ attendance and progress in FI components. Since the 
new state director took office, case managers have been strongly discouraged from sanctioning 
clients. At one time, cases were routinely closed for noncompliance. Now, when clients miss 
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classes or otherwise fail to comply with the program, case managers initiate an in-depth con- 
ciliation process. Case managers are expected to make telephone contact with the client, revise 
the client’s employment plan, conduct a home visit, and “grab [clients] by the hand” to make 
sure that they participate. After taking these steps, a case manager must first meet with the su- 
pervisor and the county director before imposing a sanction. Case managers noted that, because 
of the red tape involved, they rarely sanction clients for nonparticipation. 

Staff reported that they strongly discourage clients from accumulating 24 months of as- 
sistance. Rather, they encourage clients to leave assistance and forgo the earned income disre- 
gard once they are able to support themselves. Case managers tell clients that in the future 
banked months will be far more valuable than the paltry benefits that they will receive after their 
earnings are counted. Several staff maintained that a good case manager does not let a client use 
up all four enhanced disregard months. (In South Carolina, months in which a client receives 
the enhanced earned income disregard do count against the time limit.) Particularly when deal- 
ing with single mothers with young children, case managers encourage clients to leave assistance 
for two years (to exhaust their transitional child care benefits) and then to come back on welfare 
and repeat the process once they are again eligible for two more years of transitional child care. 

Clients who do accumulate 22 months of assistance are required to attend a 22-month 
staffing to discuss their case. In one office, this meeting is the first time that clients hear about 
extensions. Staff in another office reported that “the word is out” about extensions and that a 
client knows well in advance of this meeting that the case will not be closed. Perhaps because of 
this, staff reported that client attendance is high for these meetings. At the 22-month staffing, 
extension options are discussed, and the purpose and duration of the extension are decided. Cli- 
ents must sign a new employment plan at this meeting, specifying what they will accomplish 
during the extension period. 

Until mid-2001, the client’s entire history of compliance was taken into account during 
this staffing. Generally, only clients who had shown a history of compliance were granted ex- 
tensions. Now, all clients who are compliant at the time of the 22-month staffing are granted 
extensions. Compliance with the Family Independence program is the primary factor in decid- 
ing whether an extension will be granted. Ultimately, the county director has final say regarding 
the approval and duration of the extension, although case managers and their supervisors can 
make recommendations. 

It is important to note that counties have relaxed their extension policies in very differ- 
ent ways. One county currently offers all clients 3-month extensions during the 22-month staff- 
ing. Case managers said that they had never had occasion to ask for longer extensions or to ask 
for an additional extension after the initial extension expired. 
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By contrast, staff at another office reported that most clients were offered a 6- or 12- 
month extension at the 22-month staffing. The general rule, according to case managers and 
supervisors, is that clients who have not achieved their employment goal will be granted exten- 
sions. Clients are most often granted an initial 6-month extension to complete a training pro- 
gram that they are currently enrolled in and are likely to complete in that time. If at the end of 
this time period they are still compliant, then they are eligible for an additional 12-month exten- 
sion for full cooperation. The county director has the authority to grant additional extensions, 
and clients whose extensions are so approved meet with the county director monthly. 

After the Time Limit 

Case managers in South Carolina are required to conduct a home visit within 90 days of 
a case closure, to check on the family’s well-being. Case managers refer clients to community 
agencies for such matters as domestic violence and for assistance with utility bills or household 
items. If clients become employed, they can apply for transitional benefits. Food Stamps con- 
tinue as long as the client is income-eligible. 

Staff reported that, for the most part, clients are faring about as well after leaving wel- 
fare as they were while they were receiving cash assistance. No case manager had ever dealt 
with a client who really feared that she would not be able to get by after her case was closed. 
Perhaps because of the low grant in South Carolina, clients — at least according to staff — are 
not greatly affected by termination of their benefits. 
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Chapter 6 includes findings from eight studies of people who left welfare because of a 
time limit. This appendix provides background information on each of the studies. Information 
is first presented on the leaver studies in Connecticut, Florida, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Utah, and Virginia. The second section presents information on MDRC’s 
evaluations of Connecticut’s Jobs First program and Florida’s Family Transition Program 
(FTP), which are also discussed in Chapter 6. 



Survey-Based Studies of TANF Leavers 

Connecticut 



Sponsor/Research 


Sample 


Sample Size 


Firm 


Families in 6 sites whose cases closed in Sep- 


3-month survey: 




tember or October 1997 when they reached the 


421 


Connecticut State De- 


21 -month time limit on cash assistance. (The 




partment of Social Ser- 


Connecticut post-time-limit study included only 


6-month survey: 


vices 


families who left TANF because of the time 
limit.) 


448 

Response Rate 


MDRC (survey con- 


Interviews were conducted 3 and 6 months after 


3 -month survey: 


ducted under contract 


cases closed. The 3-month survey was fielded 


79% 


by Roper Starch 


between January 1998 and April 1998. The 6- 


6-month survey: 


Worldwide) 


month survey was fielded between April 1998 
and July 1998. 


82% 

Mode of Administra- 




Only individuals who were still off welfare at 


tion 




the time of the interviews were surveyed. 


Computer-Assisted 
Telephone Interview- 
ing 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Florida’s Family Transition Program (FTP) 



Sponsor/Research Firm 


Sample 


89 people received fi- 




All FTP participants who reached the time 


nal welfare checks dur- 


Florida Department of 


limit during certain calendar periods (Novem- 


ing the two periods, 


Children and Families 


ber 1996 through May 1997 for those subject 


and 70 completed the 


and private foundations 


to a 24-month time limit, and June 1997 


initial interview. 57 




through February 1998 for those subject to a 


completed the 6-month 


MDRC 


36-month time limit). 


interview, 49 com- 
pleted the 12-month 




In-person interviews were conducted around 


interview, and 54 com- 




the time benefits expired, and then 6, 12, and 


pleted the in-depth 18- 




18 months later. The 18-month interview was a 


month interview. Re- 




lengthy open-ended discussion conducted by 


sponse rates (based on 




an ethnographer. 


the initial 70 respon- 
dents) were 81%, 70%, 
and 77%. 



Massachusetts 



Sponsor/Research 


Sample 


Sample Size 


Firm 


Households that left welfare between December 


Time-limit leavers: 




15, 1998 (when the first families reached the 


460 


Massachusetts De- 


state’s 24-month time limit), and April 30, 1999. 




partment of Transi- 


Approximately 2/3 of the fielded sample con- 


Non-time-limit 


tional Assistance 


sisted of households that had reached month 24 
of time-limited benefits (time-limit leavers). The 


leavers: 210 


Center for Survey Re- 


remaining 1/3 were households that left welfare 


Response Rate 


search (CSR) at the 


for various reasons, such as earnings, sanctions, 


75% (full sample) 


University of Massa- 


and changes in family status (non-time-limit 




chusetts at Boston 


leavers). 


Mode of Administra- 
tion: 




Respondents had to have been off welfare for at 


Computer-Assisted 




least 2 months. 


Telephone Interview- 
ing, with some in- 




Respondents were interviewed 6 to 16 months 
after they left welfare. Individuals were included 
in the study regardless of whether or not they 
were receiving TANF at the time of the inter- 
view. 


person interviews 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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North Carolina 



Sponsor/Research 


Sample 


Sample size 


Firm 


Families leaving welfare. Surveys were adminis- 


Time-limit leavers: 




tered separately to those leaving because of the 


Round 1 : 247 


North Carolina De- 


time limit and those leaving for other reasons. 


Round 2: 221 


partment of Health and 
Human Services 


Time-limit leavers: The first cohort of families 


Non-time-limit 




to reach the 24-month time limit in August 


leavers: 1,878 


MAXIMUS 


1998. Two rounds of surveys were conducted. 
The first round was administered between De- 


Response Rate 




cember 1998 and March 1999 (4 to 7 months 


Time-limit leavers: 




after families reached the time limit). The sec- 


Round 1: 78% 




ond round was administered between September 


Round 2: 89.5% of 




1999 and December 1999 (13 to 16 months after 


round 1 respondents 




families reached the time limit), and was tar- 
geted only at the round 1 respondents. 


Non-time-limit 
leavers: 70.1% 




Non- time-limit leavers: Families in 8 counties 
who left Work First for any reason for at least 1 


Mode of Administra- 




month between December 1998 and April 1999. 


tion 




Interviews were conducted between June 1999 


Computer- Assisted 




and February 2000 (approximately 6 months 


Telephone Interview- 




after respondents left welfare). 


ing 



Ohio 



Sponsor/Research 


Sample 


Sample Size 


Firm 


Randomly selected individuals in Cuyahoga 


Time-limit leavers: 


Ohio Department of 


County who left welfare in October 2000. 


204 


Job and Family Ser- 


Leavers are defined as individuals who received 


Non-time-limit leav- 


vices and the Cuya- 


assistance in the first month of a quarter and 


ers: 86 


hoga County Board of 


then were not part of the caseload in the second 




County Commission- 


and third months of the quarter. 


Response Rate 


ers 




Time-limit leavers: 




The fielded sample included 300 time-limit 


68% 


Center on Urban Pov- 


leavers (individuals with a time-limit closure 


Non-time-limit leav- 


erty and Social Change 
at Case Western Re- 


code) and 150 non-time-limit leavers. 


ers: 58% 


serve University 


Interviews were conducted 6 and 13 months 


Mode of Administra- 




after individuals’ initial exit. The analysis also 


tion 




uses administrative records. 


In person 
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South Carolina 



Sponsor/Research 


Sample 


Sample Size 


Firm 


Stratified random sample of families who left 


Time-limit leavers: 




welfare between October 1998 and March 1999. 


292 


South Carolina De- 
partment of Health and 


Time-limit leavers are those who left because of 


Non-time-limit leav- 


Human Services 


the time limit, according to the state’s data sys- 
tem. 


ers: 780 


MAXIMUS 


Non-time-limit leavers are those who left due to 


Response Rate 
Time-limit leavers: 




earnings, sanctions, or “other” reasons. 


81% 




The survey was fielded after sample members 


Non-time-limit leav- 




had been off welfare for approximately 10 to 14 


ers: 73% 




months. 


Mode of Administra- 
tion 

Computer-Assisted 
Telephone Interview- 
ing 



Utah 



Sponsor/Research 


Sample 


Sample Size 


Firm 


Families who had received welfare for 36 


Time-limit leavers: 




months or more and whose cases had been 


133 


Utah Department of 
Workforce Services 


closed for at least 2 months as of February 2000. 


Non-time-limit leav- 




Time-limit leavers: Families whose cases were 


ers: 274 


University of Utah 


closed because they had reached Utah’s 36- 




School of Social Work 


month time limit in December 1999 (the first 


Response Rate 




month in which individuals reached Utah’s time 


73% (full sample) 




limit). 


Mode of Administra- 




Non-time -limit leavers: Families whose cases 


tion 




were closed due to increased income and other 
reasons - primarily sanctioning. 


In person 




Respondents were interviewed between Febru- 
ary 2000 and May 2000 (approximately 2 to 5 
months after the time-limit leavers had their 






cases closed). 





-Hi- BHSTCOPy AVAILABLE 

ERIC 
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Virginia 



Sponsor/Research 


Sample 


Sample Size 


Firm 


Time-limit leavers: Families whose cases closed 


Time-limit leavers: 




because of the time limit between February 1, 


6-month survey: 751 


Virginia Department of 


1998, and June 30, 1998 (Cohort 1), and fami- 


18-month survey: 220 


Social Services 


lies whose cases closed because of the time limit 






between February 1, 1999, and June 30, 1999 


Non-time-limit leav- 


Mathematica Policy 


(Cohort 2). Because of the staggered implemen- 


ers: 779 


Research, Inc. 


tation of the state welfare reform program. Co- 






hort 1 was selected from very limited areas of 


Response Rate 




the state, while Cohort 2 was drawn from dis- 


Time-limit leavers: 




tricts comprising roughly half the state. 


Round 1:78% 




The first round of surveys were administered 6 
to 14 months after cases closed. A second round 


Round 2: 72% 




of surveys was administered to Cohort 1 fami- 
lies 18 to 24 months after cases closed. 


Non-time limit leavers: 
69% 




Administrative data on all cases are also avail- 


Mode of Administra- 




able. 


tion 




Non- time-limit leavers: Data on time-limit 


Computer-assisted 




leavers come from the Virginia Closed Case 
Survey - a study of cases that closed because 
of increased income or because of a sanction 
in late 1997. 

Interviews were conducted approximately 12 
months after cases closed. 


telephone interviews 



Evaluations 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 

Under a contract with the state’s Department of Social Services, MDRC conducted a 
large-scale evaluation of Jobs First, Connecticut’s welfare reform initiative. Welfare applicants 
and recipients in two welfare offices were randomly assigned to program and control groups 
from January 1996 through February 1997. Four years of follow-up data are available. As part 
of the evaluation, an analysis of welfare leavers was conducted using baseline demographic data 
and administrative records data on earnings, welfare, and Food Stamp receipt for 600 sample 
members randomly assigned to the program group from January through June 1996 who left 
welfare between study entry and March 1998. 
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Baseline and administrative records data are available for 477 program group members 
who, by March 1998, had left welfare for two or more consecutive months before reaching the 
state’s 21 -month time limit (non-time-limit leavers) and 132 program group members who, by 
March 1998, had their benefits discontinued as a result of time limits (time-limit leavers). Ad- 
ministrative records data cover the quarter prior to exit through the third quarter after exit. 

As noted earlier, there was also a separate study of time-limit leavers. 

Florida’s FTP 

There are several samples of welfare leavers available from a random assignment 
evaluation of Florida’s Family Transition Program (FTP) — a pilot program run in Escambia 
County from 1994 through 1999 — conducted by MDRC under a contract with the Florida De- 
partment of Children and Families. Importantly, FTP was a pilot program implemented two 
years prior to the implementation of PRWORA, and the findings do not reflect the effectiveness 
of Florida’s statewide welfare reform program. The study sample includes 1,405 single-parent 
cases randomly assigned to the program group from May 1994 through February 1995 who 
were subject to either a 24- or a 36-month time limit. 

Time-limit leavers are FTP group members who received at least the time-limit amount 
(24 or 36 months) of TANF between date of random assignment and June 1999 (four to five 
years after study entry) and had their benefits fully terminated. Approximately one-quarter of 
the individuals subject to a time limit accumulated the time-limit amount of TANF. Of these, 
237 (70 percent) reached the time limit, and 227 had their benefits fully terminated. Baseline 
and administrative records data are available for all 227 individuals who had their welfare bene- 
fits canceled because of time limits. 

In addition, four-year client survey data are available for 136 time-limit leavers in- 
cluded in the four-year client survey sample. These 136 families had been off welfare for an 
average of 17 months at the time they were interviewed. However, since the survey was fielded 
based on random assignment date (not date of welfare exit), there is considerable variation in 
the length of time that these families had been off welfare. 

Non-time-limit leavers are sample members who stopped receiving benefits before 
reaching the 24- or 36-month time limit within four years of study entry. Three-quarters (75.7 
percent) of individuals in the FTP group left the program before reaching the time limit, primar- 
ily because of employment. 1 Baseline demographic data are available for 954 individuals who 



! Late in the follow-up period, the state implemented full-family sanctions. It is possible that some 
non-time-limit leavers had their cases closed because of noncompliance. 
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received at least one month of welfare after study entry but did not reach the time limit within 
four years. 

Four-year client survey data are available for 657 families who left welfare before 
reaching the time limit. Leavers were identified based on a survey question that asks respon- 
dents about welfare receipt in the month prior to the survey interview. Of these individuals, 84 
percent had not received welfare in the year prior to the survey. The survey was administered 
from 48 to 61 months following respondents’ entry into the study. The response rate for the en- 
tire survey sample was 80 percent. Surveys were administered in person and by telephone. 

As discussed above, there was also a separate small-scale survey of families who left 
welfare because of the time limit. 
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Additional Reports and Studies 
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Reports from Random Assignment Evaluations 

Arizona EMPOWER Program 

Komfeld, Robert, Laura Peck, Diane Porcari, John Straubinger, Zacharay Johnson, and 
Clementina Cabral. 1999. Evaluation of the Arizona EMPOWER Welfare Reform Dem- 
onstration: Impact Study Interim Report. Cambridge, MA: Abt Associates Inc. 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 

Bloom, Dan, Mary Andes, and Claudia Nicholson. 1998. Jobs First: Early Implementation of 
Connecticut's Welfare Reform Initiative. New York: Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corporation. 

Bloom, Dan, Laura Melton, Charles Michalopoulos, Susan Scrivener, and Johanna Walter. 
2000. Implementation and Early Impacts of Connecticut \ s Welfare Reform Initiative. 
New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Bloom, Dan, Susan Scrivener, Charles Michalopoulos, Pamela Morris, Richard Hendra, Diana 
Adams-Ciardullo, and Johanna Walter. 2002. Jobs First: Final Report on Connecticut's 
Welfare Reform Initiative. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Hendra, Richard, Charles Michalopoulos, and Dan Bloom. 2001. Three-Year Impacts of Con- 
necticut's Jobs First Welfare Reform Initiative. New York: Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation. 

Delaware’s A Better Chance Program 

Fein, David, and Jennifer Karweit. 1997. The ABC Evaluation: The Early Economic Impacts of 
Delaware's A Better Chance Welfare Reform Program. Cambridge, MA: Abt Associ- 
ates Inc. 

Fein, David J., and Wang S. Lee. 2000. Impacts of Welfare Reform in Child Maltreatment. 
Cambridge, MA: Abt Associates Inc. 

Fein, David J., David A. Long, Joy M. Behrens, and Wang S. Lee. 2001. Turning the Corner: 
Delaware's A Better Chance Welfare Reform Program at Four Years. Cambridge, MA: 
Abt Associates Inc. 

Florida’s Family Transition Program 

Bloom, Dan. 1995. The Family Transition Program: An Early Implementation Report on Flor- 
ida's Time-Limited Welfare Initiative. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation. 

Bloom, Dan, Mary Farrell, James J. Kemple, and Nandita Verma. 1998. The Family Transition 
Program: Implementation and Interim Impacts of Florida's Initial Time-Limited Wel- 
fare Program. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 
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Bloom, Dan, Mary Farrell, James J. Kemple, and Nandita Verma. 1999. The Family Transition 
Program: Three-Year Impacts of Florida’s Initial Time-Limited Welfare Program. New 
York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Bloom, Dan, James J. Kemple, Pamela Morris, Susan Scrivener, Nandita Verma, and Richard 
Hendra. 2000. The Family Transition Program: Final Report on Florida ’s Initial Time- 
Limited Welfare Program. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Bloom, Dan, James J. Kemple, and Robin Rogers-Dillon. 1997. The Family Transition Pro- 
gram: Implementation and Early Impacts of Florida’s Initial Time-Limited Welfare 
Program. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Indiana’s Manpower Placement and Comprehensive Training Program 

Fein, David J., Erik Beecroft, William Hamilton, and Wang S. Lee. 1998. The Indiana Welfare 
Reform Evaluation: Program Implementation and Economic Impacts After Two Years. 
Cambridge, MA: Abt Associates Inc. 

Fein, David J., Eric Beecroft, and Jennifer Karweit. 1997. The Indiana Welfare Reform Evalua- 
tion: Assessing Program Implementation and Early Impacts on Cash Assistance. Cam- 
bridge, MA: Abt Associates Inc. 

Vermont’s Welfare Restructuring Project 

Hendra, Richard, and Charles Michalopoulos. 1999. Forty-Two Month Impacts of Vermont’s 
Welfare Restructuring Project. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corpo- 
ration. 

Virginia Independence Program 

Gordon, Anne, and Roberto Agodini. 1999. Early Impacts of the Virginia Independence Pro- 
gram. Princeton, NJ: Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

Gordon, Anne, and Susanne James-Burdumy. 2002. Impacts of the Virginia Initiative for Em- 
ployment Not Welfare: Final Report. Princeton, NJ: Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

Pavetti, LaDonna, Nancy Wemmerus, and Amy Johnson. 1999. Implementation of Welfare Re- 
form in Virginia: A Work in Progress. Princeton, NJ: Mathematica Policy Research, 
Inc. 



Texas 

Schexnayder, Deanna, Jerome Olson, Daniel Schroeder, Alicia Betsinger, and Shao-Chee Sim. 
1998. Achieving Change for Texans Evaluation: Net Impacts Through December 1997. 
Austin: University of Texas, Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs. 

Texas Department of Human Services. 1998. Evaluation of the Texas Welfare Reform Waiver: 
Achieving Change for Texans. Austin: Author. 
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Reports from Follow-Up Studies of Families Leaving Welfare 
Due to Time Limits 



Bania, Neil, Claudia Colton, Nina Lalich, Toby Martin, Matt Newbum, and Carla Pasqualone. 

2001. A Comparison of Time-Limited and Non-Time-Limited Welfare Leavers in Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio. Cleveland: Case Western Reserve University, Center on Urban 
Poverty and Social Change. 

Gordon, Anne, Susanne James-Burdumy, Renee Loeffler, Barbara Guglielmo, and Carol Kuhns. 

2002. Experiences of Virginia Time Limit Families After Case Closure: An Interim Re- 
port. Princeton, NJ: Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

Gordon, Anne, Carole Kuhns, Renee Loeffler, and Roberto Agodini. 1999. Experiences of Vir- 
ginia Time Limit Families in the Six Months After Case Closure: Results for an Early 
Cohort — Final Report. Princeton, NJ: Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

Hunter-Manns, Jo Anna, and Dan Bloom. 1999. Connecticut Post-Time Limit Tracking Study: 
Six-Month Survey Results. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Hunter-Manns, Jo Anna, Dan Bloom, Richard Hendra, and Johanna Walter. 1998. Connecticut 
Post-Time Limit Tracking Study: Three-Month Survey Results. New York: Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Massachusetts Department of Transitional Assistance. 2000. After Time Limits: A Study of 
Households Leaving Welfare Between December 1998 and April 1999. Boston: Author. 

Melton, Laura, and Dan Bloom. 2000. Connecticut’s Jobs First Program: An Analysis of Wel- 
fare Leavers. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Richardson, Philip, Kim Reniero, Susan LaFever, Gregg Schoenfeld, and Frances Jackson. 
2000. Study of Families Leaving Work First in Selected Counties: Results of the First 
Round of Follow-Up Surveys (North Carolina; non-time-limited leavers). Reston, VA: 
MAXIMUS. 

Richardson, Philip, Kim Reniero, Mark Tecco, Susan LaFever, and Greg Schoenfeld. 2000. 
Study of Families Leaving Work First Due to Time Limits: Results of the Second Fol- 
low-Up Surveys (North Carolina). Reston, VA: MAXIMUS. 

Richardson, Philip, Gregg Schoenfeld, Susan LaFever, Frances Jackson, and Mark Tecco. 2001. 
Welfare Leavers and Diverters Research Study: One-Year Follow-Up of Welfare Leav- 
ers (South Carolina). Reston, VA: MAXIMUS. 

Richardson, Philip, Richard White, Mark Tecco, Susan LaFever, and Mary Ann Kerttula. 1999. 
Study of Families Leaving Work First After Reaching the 24-Month Time Limit: Results 
of the First Follow-Up Surveys (North Carolina). Reston, VA: MAXIMUS. 

Taylor, Mary Jane, Amanda Smith Barusch, and Mary Beth Vogel. 2000. Multiple Impacts of 
Welfare Reform in Utah: Experience of Former Long-term Welfare Recipients. Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah, Graduate School of Social Work. 
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Caseload and Econometric Studies 



Blank, Rebecca. 2001. “Declining Caseloads/Increased Work: What Can We Conclude About 
the Effects of Welfare Reform?” Economic Policy Review (September). New York: 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Council of Economic Advisors. 1999. The Effects of Welfare Policy and the Economic Expan- 
sion on Welfare Caseloads: An Update. Washington, DC: Author. 

Grogger, Jeffrey. 2000. Time Limits and Welfare Use. Unpublished manuscript. UCLA: School 
of Public Policy and Social Research. 

Grogger, Jeffrey, and Charles Michalopoulos. 2001. “Welfare Dynamics Under Time Limits.” 
NBER Working Paper No. w7353 (September). Cambridge, MA: National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

Hofferth, Sandra, Stephen Stanhope, and Katheleen Mullen Harris. 2001. “Exiting Welfare in 
the 1990s: Did Public Policy Influence Recipients’ Behavior?” Unpublished manu- 
script. College Park, MD: University of Maryland, Department of Family Studies. 

Schoeni, Robert, and Rebecca Blank. 2000. “What Has Welfare Reform Accomplished? Im- 
pacts on Welfare Participation, Employment, Income, Poverty, and Family Structure.” 
NBER Working Paper No. w7627 (March). Cambridge, MA: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

General References on Time Limits 

Bloom, Dan. 1999. Welfare Time Limits: An Interim Report Card. New York: Manpower Dem- 
onstration Research Corporation. 

Bloom, Dan, and David Butler. 1995. Implementing Time-Limited Welfare: Early Experiences 
in Three States. New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Brown, Amy, Dan Bloom, and David Butler. 1997. The View from the Field: As Time Limits 
Approach, Welfare Recipients and Staff Talk About Their Attitudes and Expectations. 
New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 

Falk, Gene, Emilie Stolzfus, Holly Goodliffe, and Courtney Schroeder. 2001. Welfare Reform: 
Time Limits Under TANF. Washington, DC: Congressional Research Service. 

Greenberg, Mark, Steve Savner, and Rebecca Swartz. 1996. Limits on Limits: State and Federal 
Policies on Welfare Time Limits. Washington, DC: Center on Law and Social Policy. 

Moffitt, Robert, and LaDonna A. Pavetti. 2000. “Time Limits.” In David Card and Rebecca 
Blank, eds., Finding Jobs: Work and Welfare Reform. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

Pavetti, LaDonna, and Dan Bloom. 2001. “State Sanctions and Time Limits.” In Rebecca Blank 
and Ron Haskins, eds., The New World of W elf ar. Washington, DC: Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

Schott, Liz. 2000. Ways That States Can Serve Families That Reach Welfare Time Limits. 
Washington, DC: Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 
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U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation. 1997. Setting the Baseline: A Report on State Welfare Waivers. Wash- 
ington, DC: Author. 

U.S. General Accounting Office. 1998. Welfare Reform: Child Support an Uncertain Income 
Supplement for Families Leaving Welfare. Washington, DC: Author. 
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